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—most of the time in San Francisco, I am 


~ gojourning, is beautifully situated at the 


_ from the winds and fogs of the ocean by 


_ their church, 


-. vate cottages, some of which cost over 


and swiftly moving rowboate, manned, in 


in their becoming white yachting suits, 
_ .gaining bealth and color, by this glorious 


_ to be found there. 


_ bave as much money to spend, will aver- 


folks at home.’’ 
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Kind Words from Maine. 


Buve Me., Jan. 13, 1885. 
Dear Pactric: I have been reading 
your New Year’s number, and thought I 
would write and tell you how much [ en- 
joy Tue Pacirio way down East on ‘‘the 
Atlantic,” or coast of Maine. Having 
lived twenty-nine years on your coast, 


not contented now without news from 
there, and no other paper gives me so 
nearly all the news I desire, It is very 
pleasant to see the names and doings of 
so many wish whom I am familiar, and. 
for whom I cherish such pleasant mem- 
ories. I believe THE Pactric is doing a 
grand, gocd work; I know, for one, that 
after reading it | always have a stronger 
desire to do more, by word and example, 
for the noble cause it so ably advocates. | 

This town where I am, for the present, 


foot of a 1,000-foot hill, on a bay of the 
same name, sheltered, in a measure, 


intervening islands. It has a population 
of several hundreds within a mile of the 
village-center; but in the township, which 
includes several miles of surrounding 
country, there are ever 2,000 souls. 
There are two churches here,,a Congre- 
gational and Baptist, both, for\the pres- 
ent, without a settled pastor, ah unfor- 
tunate state of affairs in any community; 
but this, I trust, will soon be remedied 
in both societies here. Within the past 
few months the Congregational church 
has been overhauled, frescoed, painted 
and supplied with new furnaces, and is a 
very pleasant and comfortable place of 
worship. The Baptists are now follow- 
ing this good example, and renovating 
There bas been consider- 
able religious interest here the past year; 
many have come out on the Lord’s side, 
and united with the churches. 

The coast of Maine prezents rather a 
dreary aspect in winter, but io summer 
words fail to express its charms, and a 
sail along its shores and among the beau- 
tiful islands which fringe its coast is a 
never-to-be-forgotten pleasure. The 
only portion of the Pacific coast, from 
Panama up, to be compared with it is to 
be found between Puget sound and Sitka. 
This coast has become a favorite place 
of resort for summer visitors from all 
parts of the Eastern, as well as the 
Western, States. At Bar Harbor, on Mt. 
Desert island, the Newport of Maine, 
there are several large summer hotels, 
which entertain thousands of visitors 
during the season; also hundreds of pri- 


one hundred thousand dollars each. It 
seems strange to hear these palaces called 
by so humble a title. Few of these cot- 
tages are occupied more than two or 
three months during the year. At times, 
during the season, there may be seen 
over a hundred private yachts at anchor 
in the harbor there, of from one to five 
hundred tons. Approaching the town 
from the ocean, one is filled with aston- 
ishment and wonder a3, suddenly round- 
ing the southeast point of the harbor, the 
town bursts into view, at the number of 
hotels aud cottages, so bright and pictur- 
esque, with their variety of shapes and 
colors, and the beautiful appearauce of 
the harbor with its flag-decked yachts, 


Many instances, by crews of young ladies, 


exercise, for their coming winter cam- 
paigns. There are numerous summer 
resorts of lesser note along the coast of 
Maine, not so fashionable as Bar Harbor, 
which offer, to my mind, greater ‘at- 
tractions, in the way of boating, bathing, 
fishing and driving privileges, than are 


To one accustomed to the broad, clean 
acres of the farms in the West, and on 
the Pacific slope, it seems strange to see 
men scratching among the rocks of the lit- 
tle fields here, and call it farming. The 
majority, however, seem to get enough 
to eat and wear, and, if they do not 


age, probably, with the rest of humanity 
in happiness and contentment. The ma- 
joyity of the childrea, both male and fe- 
male, leave their homes when old enough 
to earn their own living, and go either 
to sea, learn trades, or work in factories, 
and eo not only relieve their parents of 
their support, but, in most cases, send 
back a portion of their earnings to hel 

make life more comfortable for the ‘‘old 


It is certainly a blessing to live in a town 
and State where there are no saloons, or 
where intoxicating liquors are not openly 
sold. Those opposed to prohibition, claim 
the law is not a success in Maine,and I have 
heard enough to satisfy myself it is 
evaded to some extent. In fact, I be- 
lieve any disreputable person with money 
and inclination to drink—as there is no 
fear of thig. class reporting—can find a 
closet in many of the hotels, where it is 
sold by the proprietor, or in the stable, 
where it is dispensed by the hostler; 
while a respectable citizen, to get liquor 
fur sickness or cooking purposes, has to 
get a prescription from a physician, 
and have it filled at a drug store. 

The Jaw is a good one, and its gocd 
effects are apparent all through the 
State; not only is the temptation to drink 
removed, but that of gambling and so 


many other vices of which saloons are 


the nurseries. The statistics of every 


| State where prohibitory ‘laws have been 


enforced, showing-such a great decrease in 
crime ard pauperism, should decide 
every ons who has the good of society at 
heart to favor everywhere the enactment 
of this most necessary of all laws. 


Of the thousands of gold, silver and. 


copper mires located and worked in this 
State the past ten years, not one ever 
paid a dividend, or is, I believe, being 
worked at present. 

Every town along the coast sends out 
one or more fishing vessels to the Banks 
for codfish in summer. This industry fur- 
nishes employment to a large number of 
men during that season. 

There are a number of canning estab- 
lishments along the coast of Maine, 
which, in sammer, put upimmense quan- 
tities of herring, mackerel or lobsters. 
The work is mostly done by girls living 
in the neighborhood of tbe canneries. 
The smaller herring are put up in sardine 
boxes in cotton-seed oil, with French 
labels, and sold for sardines. The larger 
herring are brook trout after being 
canned—so say the labels. The number 
of herring docs uot appear to diminish, not- 
withstanding the onslaught made upon 
them from year to year. So the lovers 
of soused brook trout and sardines may 
have no fears of their supply of these 
delicacies being cut off from this quarter, 
at present, at least. The large mackerel, 
so plentiful here a few years ago, are now 
seldom seen, but there seems to be an 
abundance of smaller ones for all pur- 
poses. The ‘‘porgy,’’ once so nunierous 
on this coast, and expressing the oil from 
which was such a profitable industry a 
few years ago, has been entirely exter- 
minated. The lobster would probably 
have shared the same fate if it had not been 
protected by law, which allows of 
their being caught only at certain seasons. 
The canning of lobsters has been carried 
on to such an extent the past few years, 
the markets have been glutted with 
these goods. In consequence, many of 
these establishments kre been closed, 
or devoted to other purposes, and the 
supply decreased, so that a better price 
is obtained for them, and it has again be- 
come a profitable industry. 

As [ look out of my~ windows, while 
writing this, at the bare fields and open. 
water of the bay, where not a particle of 
snow or ice is to be seen, it is hard to 
realize that this is now midwinter, or 
that Iam in the State of Maine. Five 
days ago I rode twenty-eight miles in a 
buggy, with no warmer clothing or more 
wraps than one would require for comfort - 
most any time in going to the ocean 
beach, through the Golden Gate Park, in 
your city, and on tbat trip did not see, 
either on mountain, hill, or in valley, a 
sign of snow. -Should harély advise 
any one in rearch of a temperate climate 
to come here, however, just now, a3 the 
thermometer has been as low as twenty 
below zero several times this winter, and 
may be there again to-morrow. 

RUSSELL. 


Washington Letter. 


WasuHineton, Jan. 18, 1885. 

The week’s proceedings in Congress 
embraced questions that were important, 
useless, interesting and dull. Exciting 
discussions on war issnes, dry debates on 
financial subjects and private measures 
received attention, as well as those of 
far-reaching international possibilities. 
The event of the week in the Senate was 
the Davis—Sherman controversy, in which 
Jefferson Davis was attacked as a traitor 
and defended as a patriot. The senti- 
ment expressed in regard to this matter, 
by a ntimber of Republican Congiess- 
men, was that if aquarrel so calculated 
to arouse sectional feeling had come up 
during the recent campaign, it would 
have been worth to their party many 
thousand votes. 


The smoothness with which the new 
bill to retire General Grant on full pay 


went through the Senate was a surprise 


to Senator Edmunds, the father of the 
measure. ‘Tributes paid to. the magnan- 
imity of General Grant at Appomattox 
by the Democratic Senators Maxey and 
Voorhees, during the consideration of the 
bill, were also unexpected. ‘The bill will 
not fare so well in the Lower Houee, 
where it has some earnest opponents. 
The general sentiment of that body has 
greatly changed, however, since the 
latest development in General Grant's 
misfortune. Should the measure get 
through the House, it would be subject to 
the veto of the President on the same 
technical grounds that the Fitz-John 
Porter relief bili was vetoed; namely, 
that the name of the appointee is not 
mentioned in the bill. It has been alleg- 
ed, by Republican members, that this 
Congress will not do anything for Grant, 
because the Democrats prefer that Presi- 
dent Cleveland, instead of Arthur, shall 
sien a bill for his benefit, thus giving a 
Democratic Administration the credit of 
caring for the veteran. | : 

A measure, musty with age, has just 
gotten through both branches of Con- 
gress for the third time. This is the 


French Spoliation Claims bill, the most | 


remarkable bill, perhaps, in connection 
with Congress. It was first reported in 


1802, and has since been reported forty- 
two times. It was vetoed by Presi- 
dents Polk and Pierce, but it is probable 


President Arthur will acknowledge the 
old debt. 

From the failure of the McPherson 
funding bill in the House, it is plain that 
this Cengress will do nothing to help the 
‘national banks, or td change in any re- 
spect the financial policy of the Govern- 
ment. The banks must do the best they 
can, and the treasury must do the same 
respecting silver. 

Mr. Randall says the time is too short, 
and, besides, Congress is not in a humor 
for making laws. Wide differences of 
opinion between the two Houses, having 
more or less of a partisan origin, may be 
assigned as the chief causes of delay in 
the transaction of legislative business. 
Until political equilibrium is restored, 
measures, to which much time has been 
devoted, are destined to die in the end of 
the Capitol opposite to that in which they 
originated. In some cases the country 
will not suffer from their defeat. Others 


ture, until they finally beeome incorporat- 
ed in the statutes as embodying needful 
legislation. 

_Congratulations have been prevalent in 
the Senate Chamber this week. Five 
Senators have been honored with renomi- 
nations. These are Ingalls of Kansas, 
Platt of Connecticut, Cameron of Penn- 
sylvania, Vance of North Carolina and 
Jones of Nevada. ‘Senators on both 
sides of the Chamber have taken a special 
interest in the election of Mr. Cameron. 

President Arthur, who has been fault- 
less heretofore in the discharge of social 
duties, is, just now, the subject of some 
sarcastic remarks in social circles. It is 


dozen invitations for one evening, with 
the proviso that he will attend if public 
business will permit. 
can do more than he can do, but it is the 
coolness with which the President accepts 


possibility of his filling half of them, that 
occasions comment, | 

The visit of the noted evangelist, Mr. 
Moody, to this city, is an event of great 
interest to a large part of the religious 
community. The demand for tickets to 
his meetings is far beyond the supply, 
and discontentment is expressed that 
tickets até required at all. The meet- 
ings are not evangelistic, but are called 
a convention of Christian workers, their 
object being to inspire church members 
to more earnest and intelligent work. 
The intention is to give such persons a 
chance to attend, at least, one meeting, 
and tickets are distributed among the 
churches on that basis. : 

Contributions fall into the coffers of the 
inauguration Finance Committee these 
days, in sums ranging from one to one 
thousand dollars. The local fund has 
reached over twelve thousand already, 
which is an _ unprecedentedly large 
amount at this stage of preparation. 
The total expenses four years ago were 
about $35,000, It is thought $50,000 
will be spent this time, and that the 
committee will be able to refund local 


| subscriptions, as was done in part after 


the Garfield inauguration. 


‘. The Church in Ephesus. 


It is illustrative of the tremendous 
thoroughness with which John the Bap- 
tist did his work, that long after his and 
Jesus’ death Paul came upon an iso- 
lated, far-away community, who had 
never heard of any one but John. (Acts 
Xvili and xix.) This community was 
the nucleus of the church of Ephesus, 
the credit of establishing which is, and 
is justly, Paul’s. For he lifted it out of 
the imperfect frame of John’s gospel in- 
to the trae ecclesiastical fourm and spirit, 
But John’s had been the otiginal impulse, 
Hia, no doubt, were the twelve disciples 
whom Paul led in the first communion, 
nineteen years after his own conversion. 
(35-54.) That first little communion, 
held, ptobably, in some small upper 
chamber—how insignificant it was! 
Around it were the glitter and clangor of 
the metropolis of Asia. (Robertson’s Ser- 
mons, Sec. 5, page 129.) For this 
prpud distinction had-Ephesus won in the 
historical contest before thie Roman Im- 
peratore, (Brit. Enyc., Art. Ephesus.) 
There towered the monoliths of the no- 
blest and costliest temple in the world, 
and the great city sought no loftier no- 
bility than to bear as it legend ‘*Servus 
neicurus, the servant of Artemis,(Eacyc. 
Brit., Art. Ephesus), while it gloried in 
the wonderful tradition that the great 
meteoric foundation-stone of this seventh 
wonder of the world fell from the home 
of the gods. And yet that prayer-meet- 
ing in the little upper chamber was the 
grain of powder destined to rend asunder 
that mighty rock, and to revolutionize 
that vast commonwealth. Not Paul 
alone—no church had such great preach- 
ers and helpers as this, Aquila, the elo- 
quent Apollos (Acts xviii: 24), the bish- 
op, Timothy, St. Jobn himaelf. We 
bid farewell to it in this lesson; but for 
250 years after the times of which we 
study, it was great—one of the few great- 
est in Christian annals—as the nurse of 
saints and martyrs. (Encyc. Brit., Art. 
Ephesus.) 

At the end of that glorious period (262 
A. D.), the northern savages destroyed 
the splendid city, but not the chureb. 
Tortured and scattered, it gathered it- 
self together, reorganized, and became so 


conspicuous that the great council of the 


will reappear from time to time in the fu- 


alleged that he politely accepts half a] 


very act of transgressing the law of God, 
Of course, no man. 


every form of invitation, when there is no 


‘tion and = self-determination. 


God, nor the world, nor Satan,forces him 
either to be, or to do, evil. Sin is the 


any other motion. 
is one of them. ‘*Whosoever commit- 
teth sin is the slave of sin,” says Christ. 
John viii: 34 ) | 


in the next life. 
being allowed to develop unresisted and 
unchecked, slowly but surely eats out all 
virtuous force as rust eats out a steel 
spring, until in the awful end the will 


‘Sin, when it is finished, bringeth forth 
death.’’ (James i: 15 ) In the final stage 


reached until death, when ‘‘the spirit. re- 


free ageut reaches that dreadful condition 


 éstablished churches of Christendom was 
held there in the year 341. Not until 


the fifteenth century had Ephesus become | 


again a humble village. (Encyc. Brit., 
Art. Ephesus.) 

The lesson of the Ephesian church is 
that the strength of the gospel is in its 
purity. Never were there such deter- 
mined and insidious efforts to alter and 
adapt and make easy the eligi of 
Christ as were made here. T ne st 
genius of generations expended itself, en- 
deavoring to graft upon the gospel the 
fairest flowers.of heathenry. In vain! 
Paul’s prayers and epistles did their 
work, and the stern and simple faith so 
surely held its own, and held its way, 
that—note this curious and_ striking 
fact—the very name of the village, which 
is now the sole eurvivor of Ephesus, 
Agasaluk, means ‘“‘Theologic Lord.” It is 
a corruption—so states the British En- 
cyclopedia—of the name St. John, who 
was the great preacher of the church. 
How near was it to his heart! In the 
book of Revelation, first and foremost 
of allis it named in that divine message 
from the Son of Man, who held in his 
right hand the seven stars: 

“Unto the angel of the church of 
Ephesus write: I know thy works and 
thy labor and thy patience, and how, for 
my name’s sake, thou has labored and 
hast not fainted.” | 

CHARLES J. Woopsury. 


The Certainty of Endless Punishment, 


_ [From an article in the North American Re- 
view for February, by Prof. W. G. T. Shedd.] 

Another reason for the endlessness of sin 
is the bondage of the sinful will. In the 


there is a reflex action of the human will 
upon itself, whereby it becomes unable 
to perfectly keep that law. Sin is the 
suicidal action of the human will. A 
man ig not forced to kill himself, but if 
he dies, he cannot bring himself to life 
again. Andaman is not forced to sin, 
but if he does, he cannot of himself get 
tack where he was before sinning. He 
cannot get back to innovence, nor can he 
get pack to holiness of heart. The effect 
of vicious habit in diminishing a man’s 
ability to resist temptation is proverbial. 
An old and hardened debauchee, like 
Tiberius or Louis XV., just going into 
the presence of Infinite Purity, has not 
so much power of. active resistance 
against the sin that has now ruined him 
as the youth has who is just beginning 
to run that awfal career. The truth and 
fact is, that ein, in and by its own nature 
and operation, tends to destroy all virtue 
force, all holy energy, in any moral be- 
ing. The excess of will to sin is the 
same thing as defect of will to holiness. 
The human will cannot be forced and | 
ruined from without. But if we watch 
the influence of the will upon itself; the 
influence of its own wrong decisions, and 
its own yielding to temptations; we shall 
find that the voluntary faculty may be 
ruined from within—may surrender it- 
self with such an obeisthee vehemence 
and totality to appetite, passion and sel- 
fishness that it becomes unable to re- 
verse itself and overcome its own inclina- 
And yet, 
from beginning to end, there is no com- 
ulsion in this process. The transgressor 
ollows himself alone. He has his own 
way, and does as he likes. Neither 


most spontaneous of self-motion. But 
self-motion has consequences as much as 
And moral bondage 


The culmination of this | bondage is seen 
The sinful propensity, 


becomes all habit, all lust and all sin. 


of this process, which commonly is not 
turns unto God who gave it,’’ the guilty 


where resistance to evil ceases altogether, 
aud surrender to evil becomes demoni- 
acal. The cravings and hankerings of 
long-indulged and unresisted sin becomes 
organic, and drag the man; and ‘‘he 
goeth after them as an ox goeth to the 
slaughter, or a fool to the correction of 
the stocks—till a dart strikes through 
his liver.’ (Prov. vii: 22, 23.) For 
though the will to resist sin may die out 
of a man, the conscience to condemn it 
pever can, This remains eternally. And 
when the process is complete; when the 
responsible creature, in the abuse of free 
agency, has perfected his moral ruin; 
when his will to good. is all gone; there 
remain these two in his immortal epirit— 
sin and conscience, ‘‘brimstone and fire.”’ | 
(Rev. xxi: 8.) | 

The Rev. Jobn McCullagh of Hender- 
son, Ky., who has spent over fifty years 
in the service of the American Sunday- 
school Union, writes to a friend: ‘‘Dur- 
ing the past few years twelve of our 
missionaries in the southern department 
have organized over 1,200 Bible Union 
Sunday-schools among the blacks. There 


| Islands. 


ry for our school last year, and the re- 


| on his way here. 


_nesia in 1877, has repented, and has. 


time. 


The Woman’s Board 
PACIFIC. 


_ President, Miss Lucy M. Fay, 1312 -Taylor 
Street, San Francisco. 

Treasurer, Mrs. R. E. Coe, 572 Twelfth St., 
Oakland, Cal. 


Mrs. H. E. Jewett, Foreign Secretary and | 


Editress of ‘‘Column,” Hopkins Academy, 
Oakland, Cal. | 

Mrs. 8. 8. SmrrH, 1704 Geary St., San Fran- 
cisco, Recording Secretary. 

Mrs. J. H. WARREN, 1526 Eddy St., San 
Francisco, and Mrs. I. E. Dwinell, Pacific 
Theological Seminary, Oakland, Home Secre- 
taries. 


Work and Workers in Micronesia. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE JOURNAL OF MRS. 
PEASE. 


Some interesting facts concerning work 
in Micronesia were stated in last week’s 
Paciric. We have greatly enjoyed read- 
ing the private journal of Mrs. E. M. 
Pease, for several years missionary of 
the A. B. C. F. M. at Kusaie, Micro- 
nesia. Through the kindness of Mrs. 
F’, A. Prentice of San Francisco, we pub- 
lish a part of it for the benefit of our 
readers. Dr. and Mrs. Pease are now 
in San Francisco, to remain for a few 
days before their departure Eastward for 
a year’s rest.. Their address is No. 611 
Harrison street. 

usar, Caroline Islands. 

‘‘Dear Home Frienps: We had quite 
an excitement here on August 22d, two 
days after the Star left for the Gilbert 
The Staghound, a schooner be- 
longing to Crawford & Co., San Francis- 
co, came in sight in the morning, and 
hovered about till afternoon, - waiting for 
the wind to favor her coming into Lee 
Harbor. When she seemed to be com- 
ing in all right, a countercurrent struck 
her—so Captain Hanson states—and she 
went on the rocks. Her business here 
wa3 for Mr. Cappelle, and she had a 
large cargo of goods, but almost every- 
thing was ruined. Dr. Pease took a 
crew and went in the big boat to see 
what assistagce he could render. 
ship’s stores wére gotten gut that night. 
For several days efforts 
save the cargo, and then they burned the 


and tobacco have been recovered from 
the water by the natives, and some of it 
has been put where it will never injure 
any one; but not‘all, 1am sorry to say. 
The captain, officers, five sailors, cook 
and four passengers are now living at 
Lellu. 

SCHOOL. 


‘*School commenced again August 

27tb, and, with Miss Cathcart’s efficient 

help, our united labors seem to sum up 

greater than when we were alone. : 
LIBRARY. 


‘¢An unknown friend in San Francisco 
interested herself in the matter of a libra- 


sult was a nice box of books, which are 
being eagerly read. 

‘*saIL, HO!” 

**November 13th— Last night, about 
9 o’clock, some of the boys who were on 
the beach catching crabs rushed up to 
the house to say, ‘Sail, ho!’ and sure 
enough, there was a light close by. 
Very soon some rickets went up, and 
then we knew who it was. They came 
so near that the ship’s boat could come 
in with Mr. Walkup, and to-day our 
teachers, with their families, have landed 
on a general meeting. It is five years 
since they have met for this purpose. 
After the work in the Gilbert group was 
finished, Captain Garland went up to 
the North and took them all on board 


‘‘November 23d—Several meetings 
were held last week, to discuss matters 
concerning the work in the Marshall 
group, but the one of greatest interest 
occurred on Sunday. In the morning 
we had communion, Kusaians, Gilbert 
Islanders, Hawaiians (missionaries re- 
turning home from the Gilbert Islands), 
Marshall Islanders and Americans par- 
ticipating. 

WORKERS HEARD FROM. 

‘‘In the afternoon each teacher gave 
an account of his work during. the year. 
Hiram Lomalung told us of Ebon. He 
thinks there the work is steadily and 
surely advancing. Letokwa, the most 
influential chief, who wandered away | 
from the fuld before we came to Micro- 


come back again, and seems to be doing 
what he can to help on the good work. 
Two smaller chiefs had been added to the 
church. The missionary contributions 
have amounted to $70 during the year. 
When you take into account that they 
receive buta cent a pound for cobra (dried 
cocoanut), and that this is their principal 
source of -revenue, it is evident that they 
bave not fallen behind Christians at home. 
The church now numbers 197. Matthew 
spoke of much encouragement at Jaluig. 
Raijok reported from Malwoulak. Strife. 
among rival chiefs has greatly retarded 
the work at Mejuro. We do not despair of 
the island. It will surely yield some 
Jeremiah went there, as a teacher, 
in 1870, and among the ten who came 
to him for instruction was a boy named 
Laijarki, whom he took into his family. 
For the past five years he has been in the 
Training School, and seems to be a sin- 
cere Christian. The first fruit has been 


just right to sail in. 


COMING TO SCHOOL. 


‘January 3d—Our shipreturned from 
the Marshall Islands, bringing us fifteen 
scholars and four children, making ia all 
nineteen scholars and five children. 
voyage was a rough one. 


A CANOE RIDE. 


‘‘January 30th—Two of our Kusaian 
scholars have been faithfully teaching the 
children at their home since the close of 
our school in November, and they have 
been anticipating a visit from us; s0 yes- 
terday morning, the tide being favorable, 
we arose a little after 4, an hour before 
the peep of day, and started for a canoe 
ride of two hours’ length, to Utiwe of 
‘South Harbor. The Southern Cross 
beamed mildly upon us, and, as the day 
dawned,we could see the mangrove trees, 
clothed all over with their pretty star- 
shaped flowers, which hold in their little 
cups the most delicious of nectar. The 
ride is through a river, separated from 
the sea by a narrow islet. In some places 
there was just room for the canoe to pass; 
in others, the river widened out into a 
good-sized pond. We were glad the 
tide obliged us to start so early, it was 
so cool and delightful. When we were 
almost at Utiwe,we overtook the roya! (?) 
family, waiting in their canoe, under a 
tree, for us to come along. 


WELCOMED. 


“The Utiwe church of stone walls, 


clean board floor and thatched roof, was 
assigned us as a resting-place, and, ere 
long, a breakfast of the best the island 
affords was ready for us.. Aftef a while, 
the children had all come together, and 
we listened, with interest, to their recita- 
tions of Bible questions on Bible charac- 
ters, arithmetic, reading, spelling and 
singing. [ had some Sunday-school 
pers to give them, and then we were 
called out by the husband of one of the 
teachers, to see two large piles of food, 
both cooked and uncogked, brought by 
the children. Turning to go into the 
house, we were met by the girls and their 
teachers, with little satchels, made of the 
leaf of the pandanus, and embroidered 
with colored grasses, such as they put 
their books in, shells and eggs. After a 
picnic dinner, we started home, thankful 
that it had not rained, but the sun blazed 
down upon us eo fiercely that we were 
reminded of the man who wrote concern- 
ing heaven— 
‘‘The midnight shade, no clouded sun, 

But sacred, high, eternal noon,” 

And concluded he could never have lived 
in the tropics. | 


WRECK OF THE ‘‘MORNING STAR,” 


‘*March 3d—How little we know what 
a few hours may bring forth! On Thurs- 
day, the 21st,:the Star hove in sight, 
and, not being able to come to anchor 
that night, she lay off and ‘on’ until 
morning. Before breakfast she was 


/quite near, and seemed to be getting to- 


ward her anchorage all right. They al- 
ways ‘kedge in’ here unless the wind is 
| They had com- 
menced to do this, when something went 


anchor, and, ina very short time, she 
came, with tremendous force, against the. 
reef, and there she lies, a mournful, life- 
less wreck. Mr. and Mrs. Rand were 
on board, having come for a week’s stay, 
and expecting to be returned to Ponape 
on the Star. They testify that Captain 
Garland was very cool and self-possess- 


does not deserve the least blame. No 
lives were lost, nor any one injured, and 
there is very little loss of cargo. We 
feel as though a thick curtain had been 
dropped between us and the future, and 
the roaring of the breakers as they dash 
against the reef seems like a funeral knell. 


CONSEQUENT DISAPPOINTMENTS, 


‘It is hard for Captain Garland to see 
why this calamity has befallen him, hard 
for Mr. and Mrs. Rand to be shut off 
from the work they are so anxious to do, | 
hard to see why Miss Fletcher is left the 
only white woman on Ponape, and why 
our Marehall Island Testaments’ must be 
delayed at least a year longer; but there 
are 80 many promises to lean upon that 
we know even this will work for our 
good, and for the advancement of the 
work in these islands. We have been so 
much in the habit of stating everything 
from the coming and going of the Star 
that we are all at sea now. | 


FAREWELL VISIT. 


‘*Friday afternoon we went out to 
make our farewell visit. She seemed 
desolate, indeed, lying upon the reef, 
with the breakers dashing against her 
side. On Saturday, March’1st, she waa 
sold at public auction.” 


The monthly meeting of the ‘‘Wom- 
an’s' Board” will be held at the Third: 
Congrega‘ional church on Fifteenth street, . 
betweea Market and Mission, San Fran- 
cisco, on Wednesday, February 4th, at 
2P.M.. 


An Irish conspirator, on his way to 
San Francisco, to take the steamer to 
Australia, being followed by English de- 
tectives, threw a package coataining an 
infernal machine out of the car window. 
His intention was to go to Australia and 


never was such a field for usefulness.” — } 


gathered, and more will follow. 


pats up a prison in which are confined 


some Fenian prisoners. 


The 


wrong with the line attached to the kedge _. 


ed,-and, so faras any one can see, he | 
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This is a subject which is not only 
worthy of consideration, but one which 
has a history dating back to Pentecostal 
It bas a polity and system of 
doctrines based «n the Word of God. 
It is not a vague, loose and agnostic 
affair, as some euppose. It is not an 
asylum for loose thinkers, or men of her- 
etical tendencies, but its system is “built 
upon the foundation of the Apostles and 
Prophets, Jesus Ghrist himself being the 
chief corner-stone.’’ It avoids loose- 
ness on the one hand, and narrowness 
on tbe other. It encourages thought 
and breadth of view. It accepts nothing 
because it is old; it rejecis nothing be- 
cause it is new. It plucks the flowers 


of tiuth from every field of investiga- 


tion. While it believes that the essen- 
tial doctrines are already discovered, it 
recognizes the fact that not all the 
shades of thought are certainly yet 
seen. It sees the difference between the 
truths of the Bible and their ioterpreta- 
tion. Its creeds are solid only as they 
harmonize with the Word of God. ‘‘To 
the law and to the testimony’ every 
theory must be brought, and by it test- 
ed. | 

Congregationalism recognizes: (1) The 
independence of each church. (2) The 
fellowship of the churches. (3) The 
equality of its members. (4) That there 
are only two sets of permanent officers— 
ministers and deacons. 


Punchard thus defines Congregation- 
alism, as ‘‘that system of church govern- 
ment in which the Scriptures are recog- 
nized as the only infallible guide respect- 
ing church order and disciplice; and 
which maintains that, according to the 
Scriptures, a Church is a company of 
professed Christians, who, having coven- 


-anted and associated together to worship 


God and to celebrate religious ordinances, 
are authorized to elect necessary officers, 
to make by-laws, to discipline offending 
members, and to act, authoritatively and 


conclusively, upon all appropriate busi- 


“stance, 


lem 


ness, independently of the control of any 
person or persons wha'scever.’’ In the 
New Testament it finds its polity. Its 
doctrines are taken from the Word of 
God. It does not test the New Testa- 
ment by its polity, but its polity by the 
New Testament. Its doctrines are not ac- 
cepted merely because the fathers believed 
them, but because the Bible proclaims 
them. Each church makes its own 
creed, and though there are a great va- 
riety of creeds, there is a wonderful unity 
in the statement of essential doctrines. 
According to its belief, ‘‘a church is a 
company of professed Christians associ- 
ated together for the purpose of worsbip, 
and the performance of Christian duties.’’ 
From the New Testament we find that 
only professed Christians were admitted 
to the church, and from church history 
we learn that such was the custom for 
the first two centuries, at least. The 
churches of the first two centuries were 
essentially Congregational churches; this 
appears evident from the New Testa- 
ment, from the testimony cf the carly 
fathers, and from the opinion of learned 
scholars in varions denominations. It 
appears in the New Testament from the 
fact that churches are epoken of as sepa- 
rate organizations, and independent, and 
not a3 parts of one great church, as for 
instance, ‘‘the church at Antioch,” ‘‘the 
church at Jerusalem,’’ ‘‘the churches of 
Asia.’’ The churches appointed their 
own ‘flicers. The apostles did not dic- 
tate in these matters. When the seven 
deacons were appointed they said, 
‘““‘Wherefore, brethren, look ye oui 
among you seven men of honest report, 
full of the Holy Ghost and wisdom, 
whom we may appoint over this busi- 
ness.’’ The fellowship of the churches 
‘was recognized in apostolic days, for ia- 
the council at Jerusalem, 
which was a council of churches through 
their chosen representatives, by mutual 
contributions to aid the poor at Jerusa- 
Fellowship and independency 
characterized tbe churches. The mem- 
bership were all on an equality with each 
other. Hierarchical notions had not yet 
appeared to dampen their ardor or foster 
their pride. There were only two per- 
manent sets of church officers—ministers 


and deacons. 


Different names are used to represent 
the same officer, srch as pastor, teacher, 
presbyter, and bishop, or overseer. 
These names are used for one and the 
same officer. Says Dr. Dexter, ‘‘The 
truth of this proposition we propose to 
establish by reference to three sources of 
evidence, namely, the opinions of men of 
candor who have investigated the facts, 
the declarations of ecclesiasiical history 
and of the early writers of the church, 
and the testimony of Scripture itself. ~ Io 
order to facilitate as much as possible the 
compression of this argument, it may be 
premised here that all writers who limit 
the number of the officers of the primi- 
tive church to two—one of which is that 
of deacon—do, for substance, affirm the 
identity of pastors, teachers, elders, bieh- 
ops, and overseers as constituting, under 
whichever name, the other c’ass; and that 
the main question always must be 
whether bishops are identical with pas- 
tors, teachers and elders, or officially su- 
perior to them, 


First, we adduce the opinion of emi- 
nent and candid scholars, who have in- 
vestigated the facts. Wycliffe, who 
struck the first spark of the Reformation, 
spoke, in the face of an overbearing hier- 
archy of his time, as follows: ‘‘By the 
ordinance of Christ, priests and bishops 
were all one; * * * I boldly assert 
one thing, namely, that in the primitive 
church, or in the time of Paul, two orders 
of the clergy were sufficient, that is, a 
priest and a deacon. In like manner, I 
maintain that in the time of Paul, pres- 
byter and bishop were names for the 
same office. All other degrees and or- 
ders have their origin in the pride of 


| Cesar. If, indeed, they had been nec- 


essary to the church, Christ would not 
have been silent respecting them.” 
Luther claims that tishop and presbyter 
are the same in the New Testament, In 
similar language speaks Calvin, Cranmer, 
Melancthon and even Nyles Coverdale, 
though himself Bishup of Exeter. Dr. 
Davidson says ‘‘there were no grada- 
tions of office among elder, bishop, pas- 
tor, and teacher iv the apostolic age. 


Character and talents were the only 


ground of distinction. There was then a 
simplicity in God’s house, unlike the 
cumbrourness introduced in later times of 
degeneracy.”” But we have not time to 
mention even the names of the vast num- 
ber of learned men who have given sim- 
ilar testimony, among whom are New- 
man, Hill, Ullmav, Hall, Cardinal 
Capstar, Athanasius and Alford. 


Clement of Rome, who wrote in 96 A.. 


D., and Justin Martyr, who died in A. 
D. 165, recognizes only two orders; Jer- 
ome, who died A. D. 420, says that 
‘‘with the ancients, bishops and elders 
were the same;” Chrysostom and Theo- 
doret, who died in the fifth century, utter 
similar language, and even Pope Urban II 
says, ‘‘ We consider the eldership and the 
deaconship as the sacred orders. For 
them alone have we apostolic authority.” 
Says Dr. Dexter: ‘‘Of the best 
ecclesiastical historians the judgment is 
one and the eame in the matter.” He 
mentions: the testimony of such men as 
Mosheim, Waddington, Campbell, Schaff 
and Neander. The New Testament bishop 
was pastor of a single church. The same 
qualifications were required of bishops, 
elders, etc., which implies that they 
were essentially one and the same 
There was a pericd in the early settle- 
ment of New England that our fathers 
close ruling -elders, but there being no 


just foundation for such officers, either 


from the Word of God or from the 
necessities of the case, they were quietly 
dropped out and the wisdom of their 
course is apparent. | 

As the churches increased in number 
and influence and wealth, they gradual- 
ly departed frpm their early simplicity 
and modes of worship. Ambition for 
place and superior positions and special 
privileges led pastors in large cities to 
assume greater power. Church and 
State began to form closer bonds of 
union. Pomp and show took the place 
of former simplicity, and the world and 
the Church were united. Men began to 
trust in kings instead of the living God. 
Thus gradually grew up that vast hierar- 
chical system which proved such a bar- 
rier tothe Church. Power was tranefer- 
red from the Church to its officers, and a 
monarcbical system took the place of re- 
publican simplicity. This change was 
equally disastrous to the powerful offi- 
cials, and to the great mass in the 
Church who had surrendered their rights. 


As they had departed from the New. 


Testament rules, it was easy for whims 
and_ notions of ecclesiastical dignitaries to 
become fixed and permanent rules of 
Church polity, or doctrines which all 
were to receive. At length the Bible it- 
self was taken from the common peopl, 
and evin some of the bishops never read 
it, for it is a notorious fact that some of 
them could not write. Closer and closer 
were tle chains riveted which human 
pride énd avarice had forged. Dark 
were the ages, and to human view there 
was no prospect of the coming dawn. To 
wage wir with the +xisting order meant 
disgrace and death. The surrender was 
to yield all that man held most dear. 
To oppo:e seemed worsethan vain. But 
manliness and the innate love of liberty, 
stimulated by the Spirit, though almost 
crushed, moved some to peril everything, 
that they uight be loyal to duty 4nd 
pave the way for those who should come 
after. But there were some who, a3 
early os the middle of the third century, 
began to protest against the errors of the 
Church. It was then that the first 
organized effort was made, although pri- 
vate protestations may have been heardc 
whose influence must have been qui'‘e 
limited. The Church had not as yet ad- 
vanced far in the path of error. In dcc- 
trine it was nearly correct. Novatius 
protested against admitting any to the 
Church but Christians. In Rome, Nice, 
Nicomedia, Phrygia, Constantinople, and 
in other places, evidently churches were 
organized within the next one hundred 
and fifty years. Gibbun testifies in re - 
gard toa large number of churches in 
the middle of the fourth century. The 
Donatists arose in 311 A. D., and at one 
time were a powerful party, with numer- 
ouschurches. At length, after a century 
and a half, they were suppressed or slain. 
Many suffered a martyrs death. The 
spirit of protest brought into existence the 
Luciferiacs and the Albigenses. But 
there was a long interval of several gene- 
rations when all except the Waldenses, 
among the. Cottian Alps, were under the 
dominion of the hierarchy. Here a little 
band among the mountains breathed tke 
air of liberty and clung to the ancient 
faith. The mountains of Europe, many 
of them, seem not less sacred than 
temples dedicated to Jehovah, for among 
them religious exiles have wandered. 


neath the shadow of lofty mountains, 
in Nature’s temple, with the starry dome 
above, while unseen, but real to the eye 
of faith, walked before them their Great 
High Priest, Jesus the Son of God. 


pletely all freedom of thought, some de- 
vout hearts were praying for deliverance. 
But how faith must have been tested 
during the reign of King Jobn and 
the long reign of Henry III, when 
avaricious monks filled the land, costing 
the people $200,000 more at one time 
than the crown itself? The one who has 
‘been called the ‘‘morning star of the 
reformation,’ Wycliffe, was born 
A.D. 1324. Even enemies acknowl- 
edged his greatnezs of mind and wonder- 
ful scholarship. He mastered logic and 
the scholarship of his time, and as an 
acute thinker and aecurate scholar he 


won the highest place of honor, standing 


There despised sects have worshiped, be- 


While men planned to crush out com- 


superior to the greatest of his age, so 
that his words had great weight. He 
saw how far the Church had gone from 
the simplicity of the gospel. Custom, 
with its adamantine chains, could not 
hold, nor falee logic deceive, him. He 
had the power to see through the sophis- 
tries which ages had been weaving, and 
the courage to tear the mask from the 
gifted and the great. ‘To appeal to the 
Scriptures was regarded as a sign of 


weakness, but Wycliffe was no time- 
server. He lovei truth better than 
fame. He opposed the fraudulent 


mendican‘s. He denounced the Pope 
and the dissolute clergy, but the grand- 
est’ work and the most fruitful of results 
in after years was the Bible, which he 
translated into the vernacular, which 
gives to the Rector of Lutterworth his 
chief title to fame. The Scriptures were 
multiplied by numerous transcribers, and 
devout preachers carried them with them 
and taught the people the truths, which 
would rouse in their hearts an unquench- 
able luve for the faith of other days. 
Sixty years pass by, and Wycliffe is 
stricken with paralysis in the house of 
God, and in two days he dies, but the 
reformation goes marching on. Ue held, 
with Congregationalista, to the sufficiency 
of Scriptures to the idea that only Chris- 
tians should be admitted to the Church. 
He contended that Christ was the only 
head of the Church, and also affirmed 
that in the early Church there were only 
two orders—priests and deacons. We 
have not time to speak of the Lollards of 
the fifteenth and the Puritans -of the 
sixteenth centuries and the continuation 
of the reformation. Persecution only 
seemed to tan the flame, and many of 
the methods used to stop the work 
kindled a deeper enthusiasm. in the 
rapidly growing ranks of the Separatists. 
Browne, Barrow,-Greenwood and Pen- 
ry each strike grand blows at the hier- 
archy. In 1592 the Separatists organ- 
ized a Congregational church in London, 
but it was soon discovered by spies, and 
the members sent to prison. The Puri- 
tans were divided into two parties. The 
one was in favor of entire separation 
from the State Church, and the other 
wished to conform, in part, to the rules 
of the Church. | | 
Holland was for many years the asy- 
lum of the Protestants. John Robinson, 
im 1609, removed, with his church, to 
Leyden. He saw more clearly the prin- 
ciples of Congregationalism than any of 
the previous reformers. He was modest 
and retiring in his nature, but a grand 
defender of the principles he held. In 
1592 in London, in 1602 in Gains- 
borough, and in 1606 at Scrooby, Con- 
gregational churches were organized. 
Of the latter, Richard Clayton was 
pastor and John Robinson assistant pas- 
tor. In 1609 they removed from Am- 
sterdam, whither they had _ fled _ to 
Leyden. In 1620 part of the Leyden 
church emigrated to America, with Will- 
iam Brewster as pastor, and ijauded at 
Plymouth December 22, 1620, carrying 
with them the germ of our Republic and 
our institutions of learning. Other colo- 
nies followed, settling at Salem, Boston 
and surrounding towns, and at Hartford, 
Saybrook and New Haven in Connecti- 
cur. 
came over as Separatists, but they all 
soon threw offthe yoke aad became Con- 
gregationalists. Their ministers had been 
nearly all educated and ordained in the 
Church of England, and were men of 
great learning and deep piety. The 
writings of Robinson, more than those of 
any other man, helped to give shape to 
new churches established; indeed, he 
may be called the father of modern Con- 
gregationalism. When there were but 
500,000 people in New England, 440,- 
000 were Congregationslists. In Eng- 
land, Wales and America there are 8,000 
churches. During the past year, we 
learn through Rev. M. W. Montgomery, 
who has visited the Scandinavians and 
thoroughly looked up the matter, that 
there are 100,000 Congregationalists 
there who went to the New Testament for 
their polity without knowivg that there 
were any Congregational churches else- 
where, and adopted the polity we hold 
dear, supporting their views by numerous: 
passages of Scripture. They did not 
know. what name to call themselves, and 
went by various names. They have es. 
tablished, already, home and foreign mie- 
sionary societies. We have nearly forty 
colleges and several theological semina- 
ries. We will now notice some of the 
advantages of Congregationalism: 
1. It is adapted to the wants of every 
nation and clime. Once it was thought 
that, while it was a grand success in New 


England, and — to all other denomi- 


nations combined there in its influence, 
yet it would not be a success outside its 
borders, and other denominations encour- 
aged this idea; eo that for many yeare 
we gave much of our means to help build 
up other churches. We gloried in the 
fact that we were not sectarian. We 
resembled the man who gives more to 
support his neighbor’s family than his 
own. But experiments have shown what 
was good for the early centuries, and for 
New England, is good for people every- 
where; eo to-day our churches are being 
planted all over the land, in England and 
Wales, among the Scandinavians, in 
many heathen lei: on islands and con- 
tinents, and works well everywhere, 
demonstrating the fact that the apostles 
adopted a polity which all coming ages 
could use. | 

2. Another advantage isa the fact that 
each church has the power to discipline 
its members, and its decisions are final, 
taking for its rule Matthew xviii: 15-17. 
The power to discipline belongs to the 
church and not to its officers. A council 
may be cailed to advise in reference to 
any case, if the aggrieved parties desire 
it, but it is only advisory. Who can so 
well decide a matter as the church itself, 
which knows the individuals and the 
facts of the case, as strangers cannot, 
and the relative value of the testimony 
of the various witnesses. The combined 


wisdom of a church is.apt to be better in 


ealled a Christian Church at all. 


None but the Plymouth colony 


Theophilus 


deciding a case than the wisdom of a few 
officers, The case can be decided more 
easily and quickly, but in some denomi- 
nations appeals may be taken from the 
decision; as, for illustration, in the Pres- 
byterian Chureh an appeal may be made 
from the decision of the Session to the 
Presbytery, and from the Presbytery to 
the Synod, and from the Synod to the 
General Assembly; and years elapse be- 
fore the case is decided; and then a 
church is not so apt to be satisfied as 
when it decides the matter itself. In 
several denominations the decision is vir- 
tually taken out of the hands of the 
church. If achurch departs from the 
faith, a council may be called; and if it 
persists in its course, the other churches 
can withdraw fellowship; and go the con- 


tagion is not so apt to spread as it would 


be where each church is only one part of 
the great denominational church, which 
is made up of the various churches 
of the order. A minister may lead his 
church into: error; but, sooner or later, 
it is apt to see through the sophistries by 
which he deludes them, and the minister 


begins to think that his health demands 


a change of climate; and his church will 
encourage the idea. 


3. The third reason why Congregation- 
alism is preferable is the fact that it is a 
greater safeguard against heresy. Says 
Dr. Dexter: ‘*The Roman Catholic body 
has so far departed from ‘the faith once 
delivered to the B:ints’ toward actual pa- 
ganism and practical idolatry that it can 
only by stretch of Christian courtesy be 
The 
Church. of England was never more 
than half reformed, and to-day un- 
deniably includes within its pale 
all forms of error, from the lowest ration- 
alism of the broad churchman to the 
straightest Romanism of Dr. Pusy and 
John Henry Newman and Father Igua= 
tius. In Switzerland, Calvin's pulpit is 
occupied by Rationalists, while in Gen- 
eva few care for the great reformer, and 
nobody knows where his body moulders; 
but Jean Jacques Rousseau lies in tke 
Pantheon, and his bronze statue on the 
Igle of Poplars is one of the principal at- 
tractions of that beautiful city. The 
Presbyterian church in England has _ be- 
come, and remains, almost wholly Unita- 
rian, while the Congregational churches 
of Scotland and England have been mod- 
els of unity and purity in their evangeli- 
cal beliefs. 


_ Looking at our own country, we find 


the same causes producing the same re- 
sults, though not always so obvious and 
even striking. It has been the fashion 
among the opponents of our system to de- 
nounce it as responsible for the great 
Unitarian apostles in New England. 
But the father of Unitarianism in this 
cuuntry was the rector of the first Epis- 
copalian church that was ever founded in 
New England, who, in 1785, succeeded 
in transforming his church into the first 
Unitarian, church in America; while that 
church which, in 1803, ordained Dr. 


Channing—the great hierarch of his day. 


—as its pastor, was the first Scotch- 
Irizh Presbyterian church ever founded 
in the State. It is true that, of the 361 
Congregational churches in Massachu- 
setts in 1810, ninety-six, or a little more 
than one in four, passed over into Unita- 
rianism. But the Socinian tendency 
came to them from the mother country 
of *‘strong’’ church government, and they 
had first exposed themselves to its con- 
tagion by departing from fundamental 
Congregationalism, in imitation of the 
strong governments, in admitting those 
who were not believers to their commu- 
niov; while its system, as such, showed 
its vitality and self-purgative power by 
very sloughing off these new con- 
verts toa lax -faith, and rendering it- 
self pure, which is more than Presbyte- 
rianism has done in England, Scotland 
or Ireland; mcre than Episcopacy ever 
did, or can do, anywhere. It may well 
be doub‘ed whether any other form of 
church government at that time in Mas- 
sachusetts would have saved the State 


from being delivered over, bound hand_ 


and foot, to Sccinianism. It was the 
fact that God’s faithful ones in the local 
churches had power there, and were not, 
in a manner, comrelled to follow their 
eminent leaders, which stayed the de- 
fection. The gracefulness of Buckmin- 
ster, the amenity of Gie»nwood, the ao- 
ber eense of Ware, the wit of Kirkland, 
the genius of Channing, the strength of 
Parsons—himself a host— 
the fame of the university, the princely 
fortunes of the metropolis, would have 
carried the churches headlong unless 
every church had been trained to stand 
on its own foothold, and feel its responsi- 
bility to God rather ttan to the dignita- 
ries of the State. 

4. The fourth advantage is the fact that 
it has little machinery. Machines which 


have machinery enough, and no more, 


are less likely to get out of fix, and are 
more easily used. Any community of 
Christians can make their own plan and 
perfect their own organization in any part 
of the world, without waiting to have 
some authorized person cross the ocean 
to confer special grace or authority to 
their action. Their great High Priest is 
ever near, and to him alone they owe al- 
legiance. Having less machinery, it is 
more practical, 

5. The fifth advantage is, that each 
church can choose its own pastor. 
Churches are more apt to be suited if they 
do the choozing themselves. The wom- 
an who selects her own apparel is more 
likely to be suited than if some one else 
selects it, even though they select what 
she would have selected herself. The 
pastor is selected because he likes the 
people, and they are pleased with him, 
and it gives him a chance to do efficient 
work; but, on the other hand, where a 
pastor is sent to a church, there is a feel- 
ing which may develop into a tide of 
atrong opposition, which would not have 
been seen had the church chosen the pas- 
tor, 
6. The sixth advantage is, it places the 
responsibility where it belongs—upon the 


entice membership. The responsibility, 


to think aud act upon matters which inti- 
mately concern them, and examine thor- 
oughly the grounds upon which they are 
to base their actions. — 

Responsibility steadies one’s purposes 
and increases the interest already felt. 
Responsibility is one of the grand conser- 
vators of moral aud spiritual interests. 

7.. In the seventh place, it promotes in- 
telligence. Questions of great import 
are to be decided, and the Bible— 
the Congregationalists’ ‘Book of Dieci- 
pline,” ‘‘His Digest,’’ each must search 
to see what it teaches in regard to polity 
or doctrine. The humblest member is a 
bishop or a cardinal. The contemplation 
of great truths makes men great, while 
lack of thought dwarfs the intellect. In- 
telligence and activity drive out heresy, 
and open wiudows in the soul through 
which truth enters with its pervasive 
power. ‘They must think for themselves 
and examine the foundation on which 
their faith rests. Wherever Congrega- 
tionalism goes it carries intelligence. 
Schools are its natural companions. 
Scarcely had the Puritans reached our 
shores before the High S:hool was estab- 
lished at Harvard, which, in 1838, was 


In 1635 echools were established in Bos- 


islature paseed a law that every township 
of fifty inhabitants should have a com- 
mon school, and every township of one 
hundred inhabitants shoulkhave a gram- 
mar school. The world kipws by heart 
what- New England became under the 
fostering care of our churches. On its 
soil the American Board, the vanguard 
of the twenty-seven foreign missionary 
societies in the United States, was organ- 
ized. Its benevolent contributions are 
noted the world over. _Its influence has 
gone out into all parts of our Union and 
into many lands. It helped to mold our 
civilization. | Wherever great work is to 
be done for God or humanity in any part 
of our land, there sons of New England, 
or their descendants, are ready to lend a 
helping hand. But it is not New Eng- 
land that will make our land great and 
glorious, but the principles which made 
her great. It has been eaid that Con- 
gationalism cannot succeed in the midst 
of ignorance; that intelligence must as- 
sist, or it will fail. That is true; but 
it carries there with it, just as the sun 
carries light wherever it goes. It touches 
the shores of paganism, and educational 
institutions spring up within the very 
shadow of the sanctuary. Theory pro- 
claims that it must be so, while history 
asserts that it is a fact. 

8. In the eighth place, it originates and 
fosters republican institutions. The idea 
of our republican government was sug- 
gested by our form of church government, 
tor a CUongregational church polity sug- 
gests republicanism, and did to the fathers 
of our Republic. One reason, I appre- 
hend, why rulers fought so strenuously 
against the freedom of religious thought— 
which Wycliffe and others contended for 
—was that they saw that this polity 
would revolutionize the political as well 
as the religious world. Power would. be 
lost by rulers, and suffering humanity 
would have its rights. And such will be 
the case. Monarchical governments will 
yield when monarchical forms of church 
government are supplanted by New Teet- 
ament republicanism. In chureh and 
state the principles of Republicanism and 
liberty——God-given rights—will and are 
gainivg the victory. Never before in the 
history of the world were men struggling 
more cagnestly for religious and_ political 
liberty. Le who notes the signs of the 
times sees almost every where in Christen- 
dom this restless spirit of liberty seeking 
to gain its rights. 
doctrines must go where liberty would 
have a permanent home. I have men- 
tioned some of the advantages which 
Congregationalism possesses, but I would 
not have you infer that none of these ad- 
vantages are shared wholiy or in part by 
those who do not accept our polity, 
but many blessings come to our 
republican polity which do come to 
aristocratic, monarchical or autocratic 
church governments. Congregationalism 
has something more than a polity. It 
holds clear; evangelical views. It has a 
system of doctrines which have the true 
orthodox ring to them. rides no hob- 
bies. It opens its doors to all who accept 
the Bible dectrines. It is not dogmatic 
in regard to baptism. It allows a differ- 
ence of opinion on minor points. It be- 


lieves in creed as tests of a man’s accept- 


ance of the Bible doctrines. Let no man 


ism, or agnostic notions for the belief of 
the primitive church or the descendants 
of the Puritans. 


—_—THE FAMOUS— 


KNABE PIANOS. 


Unqualifiedly the best Piano in the world. 


2. 


The popular HARRINGTON, PEASE and 
other Pianos, and the Chicago COTTAGE 
ORGANS; also the celebrated 
DEVELAY MUSIC BOXES. — 


A. L. Bancroft & Co., 
721 Market S. F. SoLe AGENTs. 


| 
resting upon all alike, leads the members 


made a college—just eighteen years after | 


the Puritans landed at Plymouth Rock. 
ton, and in 1647 the Massachusetts Leg- 


But the Bible and its’ 


mistake a fog bank for Congregational- | 


CUENDIT- 


THE PACIFIC 
Theological Seminary 


REV. J. A. BENTON, D.D., 
REV. G. MOOAR, D.D., 
REV. I. E. DWINELL, D.D., 


Professors. 


Letters and communications may be sent te 
Pror. J. A. Benton or Pror. G. Mooar, Oak- 
land, Cal. | 

“The usual facilities are granted withou 


charge. . 


Hopkins Academy 
OAKLAND, CAL., 
REY. H. E. JEWETT, - - - Prrncrpar, 


Academic and Preparatory Departmen te. 
Send for Catalogue to 


H. E. JEWETT, Principal. 


The Harmon Seminary, 


BERKELEY, CAL. 


A Boarding and Day School fo 
Young Ladies. | 


The HARMON SEMINARY receives girla 
of all ages; theinstruction comprising Primary, 
Preparatory and Academic. Thorough course 
in the English branches. The Arts, Music and 
Modern Languages in charge of well-known 
masters. Special course preparatory to the 
State University. 

The HARMON SEMINARY is 


first-class 


in all respects, and combines the best edu- — 


cational advantages with home care, guidance 
and guardianship. | 
The next term will begin July 31, 1884. 
For catalogues or other information, address 


MISSES HARMON, Berkeley, Cal., 


Or E. J. WICKSON, 414 Clay St., S. F. 
p-J ne7-tf 


Mills Seminary, 


The next term of this well-known Institution 


will commence on 


‘Wednesday, January 7, 1885. 
For Circulars giving partieulars address 


MRS. C. T. MILLS, 


HONOLULU, - HAWAIIAN ISLANDS 


These schools, with their new buildings and 
new equipment, offer special opportunities to 
any desiring to try the salubrious and equable 
climate of the Sandwich Islands. The Trus- 


_tees believe that the corps of instructors, as ~ 
| now org nized, will compare favorably with 


schools of similar grade in’ the United States. 
The fine new steamers of the Oceanic Steam- 
ship company make semi-monthly trips be- 
tween San Francisco and Honolulu, taking 
only seven days for tke trip. Excellent board- 
ing accommodations are provided for students 
at the College, or members of the preparatory 
over ten years of age. Punahou, the site of 
the College, is two miles from the center of 
busiress, and is a beautiful and healthful spot. 
Tuition, $36 per year. Board, $5 per week. 
For catalogues or informatiGn address 

Rev. W. C. Merritt, 

President Oahu College. 

Reference is made to Rey. E. G. Beckwith, 

D. D., 12 B2aver street. San Francisco, Cal.; 
Rev. J. K. McLean. B.D., Oakland, Cal.; Rev. 
Walter Frear, Oakland, Cal. 


Seconp TERM BeEaGrins JANUARY 12, 1885. 


Sierra Normal College. 
AUBURN, CALIFORNIA. 


PRACTICAL IN CouRSES OF Strupy; NoRMAL IN 
METHODS or TEACHING. 


Full Business Course (six months)..... 335 00 
Gcod Board (per week) .............:... 4 00 


0S" Auburn is one of the noted health re- 
sorts on this Coast. For catalogue address 


| Martin L. Fries, Secretary. 
M. W. Ward, President. 


Wm. SHEW’S~ 


Photographic Gallery! 


No. 523 KEARNY ST. 


Kinps or PHoroGRAPHIC WorK EXECUTED 
IN THE Brest STYLE AND AT 
LoOwEsT PRICES. 


1S The very best Cabinet Photographs, $3 
per dozen. 


|B. M. ATCHINSON & CO. 


Nos. 16 and 17 Center Market, 


Between Kearny and Dupont, Sutter and Post 


streets, 
SAN FRANCISCO, UAL. 


Dealers in all kinds of 


DAIRY PRODUCE. 


Butter and Eggs a 

Specialty. 

GOODS RECEIVED ON CONSIGNMENT 
‘Ko Country orders for Merchandise filled and 

shipped with promptness, 


MORSE 


THE LARGEST IN THE WORLD. 


826 Market St., - San Francisco, 


Copying and enlarging pictures in Ora; or, 
Pastel, India Ink; Water Colors, 


| Ivory Types and Sun Pearls a specialty. 


Photograph Gallery 


BARNES’ 


Patent Foot and Steam 
Power Machinery. Com- 
igs =plete outfits for Actual 
Workshop Business, Lathes 

. for Wood or Metal. Circular 


etc. achines on tria 
=e and Price List Free. 
HN BA 


Rockford, 


lo 
F. & JI 
No. 144 Ruby St. 


WANTED forthe MISSOURI! 
WASHER! 


eemploymen 

LAS for ustrated Circul terms of 
Washer 


for this Gelebra 
ita intrinsic meri{ 


reason of 
meeting with such wond 


is erful success 
RTH, ST. LOUIS, MO., or CHIGAGO, ILL. 
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WepnespayY, January 28, 1885.] 


THE Paocrric: San Francisco, 


> 


AL. 


Ciréle. 


A Mother’s Cares. | 


I do not think that I could bear 

My daily weight of woman's care ; 
If it were not for this— 

That Jesus seemeth always near, 

Unseen, but whispering in my ear 

Some tender words of love or cheer, 
To fill my heart with bliss! 


There are so many trivial cares 
That no one knows and no one shares, 
Too small for me to tell; 
Things e’en my husband cannot see, 
Nor his dear love uplitt from me— 
Each hour's unnamed perplexity 
That mothers know so well; 


The failure of some household scheme, 
The ending of some pleasant dream, 
Deep hidden in my breast; 
The weariness of childhood’s noise, 
The yearning for that subtle poise 
That turneth duties into joys, 
And giveth inner rest. 


These secret things, however small, 
Are known to Jesus, each and all, 
And this thought brings me peace. 
I do not need to say one word; 
He knows what thought my heart hath 
stirred, 
And, by divine caress, my Lord 
Makes all_its throbbings cease. 


And then, upon his loving breast, 
My weary head is laid to rest 
In speechless ecstasy! 
Until it seemeth all in vain 
That care, fatigue or moral pain 
Should hope to drive me forth again 
From such felicity. — Selected. 


For Dear Life—A True Incident. 


Snow! Ay! it did snow that 18th of 
January! I debated a bit before I put 
Cherry in at all, for, though it wasn’t 
snowing then, at 8 in the morning, there 
had been plenty in the night, and I knew 
those great lead-colored clouds meant 
mischief brewing, and there might be 
heavy drifts on the wild moorland road 
before I could reach Buraley. But then, 


although my busiest time, just about 


4 


Christmas and the New Year, was over, 
still, there.was a good heap of parcels to 
go, and all the folks, as usual, wanted 
them delivered ‘‘immediately.” Madge 
didn’t half like my starting, certainly, 
but sheisn’t one of those weak, witless 
women who are forever in a fright and 
for stopping a man doing his duty} so 
she tied up a dapper little package of 
sandwiches—‘‘Lest you should be late 
into Burnley, Ralph,’’ she said; ‘‘yoa 
mustn’t go hungry on such a long, cold 
ride.”’ And she gave me a can of cold 


cocoa, too, and plenty of warm rugs. All. 


the parcels were securely fixed and Cher- 
ry was impatient to be gone, when, just 
a3 Madge was handing me in her nose- 
bag of oats, in case of accident or delay, 
a poor, anxious-looking young mother, 
with an infant in her arms, came hurry- 
ing up, and begged that I would take 


_ her on to Burnley. There was no rail- 


way station at our village, and the carri- 
er’s cart, was often made available for pas- 
sengers who could not afford, or were not 
in time for, the coach. I had plenty of 
room that morning, but, with the proe- 


pect of such a journey, I refused at first 


to take a woman and child in charge. 


But her pitiful, passionate appeal I shall 


night mail. 


never forget. Her sailor husband had 
just come into port, sick and friendleas, 
and she was eager to reach the junction 
at Burnley in time to go down by the 
Such a piteous appeal I 
could not resist, and soon she was com- 
fortably fixed among the packages, with 
her modest bundle. She paid not the 
smallest heed to my warnings of the in- 
tense cold we would be likely to meet. 
She only wrapped the little one more se- 
curely in her shawl, and, woman-like, 
forgot all danger and exposure in the 
thought of child and husband. 

_ Cherry stepped briskly out down the 
quiet village street—quieter than ever 
that morning—every foot-fall and rolling 
wheel muffled in the deep snow. We 
went along a deserted, dreary road for a 
few miles, and then up a gentle ‘ascent, 
out on to the open moor. - A few kindly 
inquiries soon opened the lips of my com- 
paniov, and she talked freely of her sail- 
or love, home from his first voyage since 
their marriage. He had come in, she 
said, quite unexpectedly to another port, 
and a few lines had reached her, saying, 
he was ill and wanted her; and then the 
anxious, troubled look came back to her 
face again as she thought of him sick 
among strangers, and of the many hours 
it would take to reach his side. Mean- 
while, the heavy gray clouds seemed 
bending down over the moors with their 
weight of snow, and the already keen 
wind rose almost to a gale, driving the 
first large flakes of snow with great ferce 
into our faces. bicker and faster it 


came down, with blinding fury, and I 


could scarcely see the road three yaras 
ahead - not that there was danger of 
meeting anything, but I had to be on the 
lookout for drifis, aud, insome parts, it 
was difficult to keep the right track, so 
deeply was every landmark covered. 
Cherry shook her fat sides, and went for- 
ward witha will. .The brisk exercise 
and her shaggy coat kept her far warm- 


_ erthan was her driver, and she knew 


every inch of the way as well as I did. 
I had to get down once or twice to clear 
her hoofs of the heavy balls of snow that 


clung to them, and my attentfon was so 


taken up with keeping to the road that I 
could no longer talk to my companion; 
80, after crooning a lullaby to her child, 
the woman fell into silence. | 

- Thicker and heavier came down that 
terrible snow-fall, more furiously and 
fiercely blew the cutting wind, till it was 
only by looking at the reins that I knew 
that they were still in my hands. Every 
rug and wrapper—and there were plenty 
—I heaped upon my companion and my- 
self, but I began to repent that I had 
not been firm in refusing to bring a weak 
woman and child through such weather. 
Fortunately, we met with no serious 
drifts. The wind was so high that it 
drove off much of the snow from the 
frozen road, and, in some places, it was 
as clean as if swept; so Cherry kept up 


a horrible dread. 


cocoa or food; in vain I shook, 


her pace, which I gave her to understand 
must be to-day ber very best, and, to 
encourage the willing beast and keep up 
my owa warmth, I ran for some distance 


at her side. But I could not persuade 


the young mother to take any exercise. 
She was terribly cold, and I knew it 
would warm and restore her, and offered 
to take the child while she walked, if 
only a dozen yards. But she steadfastly 


| refused to part with the little one, and 


thought it quite cruel of me to suggest 
that she should walk through such snow 
and wind. SolI gave it up, and per- 
suaded her to eat some of Madge’s pro- 
visions, and to take a few mouthfuls of 


cocoa, after which she seemed a little 


warmer. I took my own wraps, and 
added to those already about her, and, 
by dint of coatinual movement, just 


managed to keep my own blood from 


freezing. The iufant slept, warm and 
cozy in its mother’s arms, and I turned 
my thoughts again to watching the road 
and keeping Cherry well upto her duty. 
There was no lullin the storm. I missed 
landmarks which had never been covered 
before, and once or twice felt in some un- 
certainty about the way. Benumbed 
and half-frozen, I became drowsy and 
was awakened by a vivlent jerk. It 
was only Cherry suddenly pulling up, 
very much astonished that her master 
should have tailed to notice how the 
sn >w had balled again on ber feet. She 
had stopped in sheer desperation. Had 
not the cold overpowered me I should, 
of course, have relieved her long before. 
That sudden awakening brought with it 
Was this the fatal 
sleep which I had heard would overtake 
tho:e benumbed with cold, which ended 
in death? 
shook myself and sprang from the 
cart, cleared Cherry’s hoof once more, 
and ran, till quite out of breath, at her 
side. Then I climbed back to my seat 
and spoke to my companion. In the 
back of the cart, under cover, she was 
much more sheltered than I, and was 
abundantly wrapped in warm clothing, 
but she did not reply. I left Cherfy te 
her own devices, and seized the woman 
by the shoulder. | 

‘Do not sleep at your peril,” I cried. 
‘Tt is certain death! Rouse yourself! 
we are wellonour way. Think of your 
husband awaiiing you! ”’ 

But she enly moved languidly, leaned 
her head against the side of the cart, and 
murmured— 

‘‘Leave me alone; I am so sleepy. 
Oh! let me be! no, Iam not cold.’’ 

More and more alarmed, I tried in 
vain to arouse her. a | 

‘‘But I cannot let you alone; you 
will die,” I said, and shook her again, 
almost roughly. 

But it wasallin vain. What was to 
be done? No house was in reach for 
miles. Weshonld yet be some hours 
before reaching Burnley, and, if the poor 
thing was suffered to fall asleep, I know 
there would be ao wakinz, and, the vi- 
tal wa:mth of the mother once gone, what 
hope of the infant surviving? It was a 
horrible thought, but 1 felt it face me as 
a possible truth, that I might drive into 
Burnley that night, if 1 reached it at all, 
with two frozen corpses! In that hour of 
dire extremity, I turned to the Great 
Counselor for wisdom and guidance. In 
vain I tried to rouse the woman to take 
or even 
struck her, toinduce her to move. With 
her infant locked in her fond embrace, 
she seemed fast sinking into the arms of 
death, beyond the reach of any aid I 
could give. Should I use violence? By 
the lash of my whip could I force her to 
take the exercise that was her only hope 
of life? | 

My heart recoiled frum the idea; but 
another thought struck me. [ had heard 
and read of the might of a mother’s love. 
What she would not do for herself she 
might do for her child. I drew in Cher- 
ry, fastened the reins, and bade her 
keep perfectly still, much to the good 
horse’s bewilderment, in the midst of 
the howling, drifting storm. Then, with 
great difficulty, I lifted both mother and 
infant from the cart and placed my _bur- 
den inthe snow by the roadside. (1 
remember thinking how wrongly any 
passer-by, if such there had been, might 
have indged my action.) The movement 
roused her a little. She stirred as I put 
her down, and said, ‘‘What are you do- 
ing? Have we reached Burnley?” 
**No,” I said, loudly and ronghly in her 
ears, ‘‘but 1 am gving to take your child 
from you,’’ and, with that, I tore away 


the isfant from her encircling arms and | 


placed it under the shelter of my coat. 
It gavea shrill, wailing cry as I sprang 
iuto my seat again, which I knew could 
not fail to reach the mother’s ears. I 
caught the reins and gave Cherry almost 
the only ‘‘cut’’ with the whip she had 
ever received at my hands, which made 
her spring forward with an indignant 
bound, and fling the snow aside as she 
plunged on with swift, impatient strides. 
She might well wonder what possessed. 
her master. With the frightened child 
folded to my breast in my right arm, and 
my left hand grasping the reins, | leaned 
out and gazed back anxiously to see if 
my plan was successful. And though, 
through the blinding storm I could at 
first discern nothing, the sound that broke 
on my ears told of life and hope. ‘‘My 
child! my child!” rang out in a cry of 
agony ou the snowy air; and presently I 
saw that the mother bad sprung to her 
feet, and was madly and desperately 
fighting ber way over the difficult road. 
More swifily than I could myself have 
made headway under such conditions on 
she came, and, as I paused to watch 
her, would, in a few moments, have been 
at Cherry’s side, but I moved forward 
again, and, as she neared me, on farther 
sull, 

How I did it I can never tell. It 
seemed such cruel, agonizing work. But 
I did, and the brave, loviog mother held 
on for nearly half a mile, and each time 
that she closely approached the cart I 
saw that the color was returning to her 
white face, that health and life were flow- 


| but they did not find the Bible. 
the search was over and the danger pass- 


minute each. 


ing in her veins, and, at last, that the 
fatal drowsiness was entirely thrown off. 
Then I stopped, and she sprang up to 
my side in a moment, and, snatching 
the child from my arms, lulled it to sleep 
on her bosom. Not till then was her 
frantic terror appeased, and she began to 


understand the motive for my strange ; 


conduct. A short time after we drove 
safely into Burnley, and when I put her 
into a comfortable seat in the train, she 
thanked me, with tears in her eyes, for 
the strange service [ had rendered, and, 
as she looked lovingly down on her sleep- 
ing boy, she added: 

‘**It seemed so cruel; but oh, it was 
most kind. If you had not done it my 
child would have been motherless now.”’ 

And the next day, when Cherry and | 
jogged home again, under brighter skies, 
her words came back to me, ‘‘Seemed 
eruel!”’ It did indeed—nothing could 
have looked more heartless and_barbar- 
ous; but it was the salvation of a precious 
life, perbaps of two, And was it possi- 
ble that I should be more wise and ten- 
der to a perfect stranger than is my 
heavenly Father toward me? Have not 
some bitter trials of my past life borne 
sweet fruit? and can I not trust him if 
his dealings are sometimes strange! He 
will arouse his children from the sinful 
sleep into which Satan lulls them by 
means that are, sometimes, startling and 
painful, but it is only that the glow of 
holy life may return, and peaceful blesgs- 
ing take the place of the terror of a rude 
awakening. Of course, I told Madge 
the story, and the thoughts it had given 
rise to on my homeward journey. 

‘*Yes, Ralph,” see said, ‘‘and let the 
saving of this life be ever in our remem- 
brance to brighten tle next dark, strange 
trouble that comes to us. You were un- 


willing to do as you did, and shrank: 
Neither 


from inflicting pain aud terror. 
doth your Father, God, willingly inflict 
or grieve the children of men, and the 
‘chastening’ that seems so ‘grievous’ is 
sure for our profit, that we might be ‘par- 
takers of his holiness.’’”—Vhe Quiver. 


A Bible Baked in a Loaf of Bread. 


There is a Bible in Lucas, in the State 
of Ohio, which was preserved by being 
baked in a loaf of bread. It now be- 
longs toa Mr. Schebolt, who is a native 
of Bohemia, in Austria. This baked 
Bible was formerly the property of his 
grandmother, who was a faithfal Prot- 
estant Christian. During one of the sea- 
sons when the Roman Catholics were 
persecuting the Protestants in that coun- 
try, a law was passed that every Bible 
in the hands of the people should be 
givea up to the priests, that it might be 
burat. Then those who loved their Bi- 
ble had to contrive differeat ways in order 
to try and save the precious book. 

When the priests came round to search 
the house, it happened to be baking-day. 
Mrs. Schebolt, the grandmother of the 
present owner of this Bible, had a lirge 
family. She had just prepared a great 
batch of dough, when she heard that the 
priests were coming. She took her pre- 
cious Bible, wrapped it carefully up, and 
put it in the center of a huge mass of 
dough, which wag to fill her largest 
bread tin, and sfowed it away in the 
oven and baked it. The priests came 


and searched the house carefully through, 
W hen 


ed, the Bible was taken out and found 
uninjured. That Bible is more than a 
hundred and fifty years old; yet it is still 
the bread of life, as fresh and sweet and 
good as ever.—Zion’s Herald. 


Before Church. 


Probably for many households the 
hours before church are hurried, tumultu- 
ous and undevout. The family rise late, 
and breakfast is tardy. The children are 
harassed about shoes,:gloves and lost or 
mislaid articles’ of dress. The parents 
have not fully recovered from the fatigue 
of the business or pleasure, on Saturday 
night. The first bell peals out it sum- 
mons before anybody feels ready to hear 
it, and the progress to the place of prayer 
is a scramble to arrive before the opening 
anthem shall have been concluded. Dr. 
Arnot of Scotland used to beg his people 


to spend the hour before coming to church 


in reading, meditation and prayer. If it 
were the habit of our congregations thus 
prepared in heart to go to the sanc- 
tuary, how different might be the impres- 
sions made on them by rermons and 
public prayers! Had every disciple, 
made the pastor, the week long, the sub- 
ject of reverent, earnest prayer, would 
not the pastor enter the pulpit clothed 
with power from on high? and would not 
the benediction return with tenfoid large- 


ness on the worshipers themselves ?— 


Anonymous. 


‘THANK You” anp is 
a grand thing to be associated with men 
and women trying to make a drunkard 
sober. I went to a little mission chapel 
in New York, and the speakers, of whom 
there were many, were’ allowed only a 
One woman said in that 
minute what thrilled me through and 
through. ‘*The love of Jesus has made 
my husband and myself mannerly. We 
used to swear at one another; now we 
say, ‘Thank ye,’ and ‘‘Please.’’’ I tell 
you, the preaching of infidelity and of all 
the scientists cannot produce an effect 
like that in one hundred years, nor yet in 
five hundred years.—John B. Gough. , 


Religion is not a didactic thing that 
words can give and silence can withhold. 
It is a spirit, a life, an aspiration, a con- 
tagious glory from soul to soul, a spon- 
taneous union with God. Our inward 
unfaithfulness is sure to extinguish it; 
our outward policy cannot produce it. 
To love and to do the holy will is the 
ultimate way, not only to know the truth, 
but to lead others to know it too. 


Brooklyn, N. Y., is hereafter to rigid- 
ly enforce the law requiring children to 
be vaccinated before they are admitted to 
the public schools. | | 


| tougehold. 


Keeping Fruit Without Cans. 


A NEW SCIENTIFIC DISCOVERY OF MUCH IN- 
TEREST. 


The following appears in the Prairie 
Farmer: | 

We published a communication in the 
Prairie Farmer from the editor of the 
Sharon (Mass.) Advocate, describing a 
simple process of keeping fruits in bowls 
and other open-top vessels, simply cover- 
ed with the unglazed cotton, such as is 
purchased in the stores rolled in blue pa- 
per, as follows: ‘*Directions— Use 
crocks, stone butter-jars, or any other 
convenient dishes. 


jars; fill your dishes with the fruit while 
it is yet hot, and immediately cover with 
cotton batting securely tied on. Remem- 
ber that all putrefaction is caused by the 
invisible creatures in the air. Cooking 
the fruit expels all these, and as they 
cannot pass through cotton batting, the 
fruit thus protected will keep an in- 
definite period. The writer of this has 
kept berries, cherries, plums and many 
other kinds of fruit for two years with n 
cover save batting on the jars.” : 

As previously stated, if fruit can thus 
be unfailingly kept, itis a matter of great 
interest. We find, in the Sharon Advo- 
cate of July 25th, our articles and re- 
marks copied, and the following editorial 
remarks, which are confirmatory of the 
previous statements, and we advise, at 
least, a limited trial of the process by 
our readers, We will not discuss the 
theory of the method, which is of less im- 
mediate importance than the practical 
outcome. Mr. Wickes says: 


the public, and so little understood, that 
we again refer to it. Brother Judd, 
editor of the Prairie Farmer, is, no 
doubt, correct in supposing that the pres- 


depriving the bacteria of oxygen deprives 
them of life, as no animal life can exist 
without it. Professor Tyndall demon- 
strated several years ago that all putre- 


air, and could be prevented by inclosing 
the article in cotton batting. The pub- 
lished results of Tyndall’s experiment fell 
under the eye of Dr. Chase, an eminent 
physician of Thomaston, Maine, and he 
at once saw its practical value. At his 
suggestion Mrs. Chase put up several! 
gallons of damson plums in some pots 
with but little sugar, the jars being only 
covered with cotton batting. The plums 
kept perfectly until opened, one and two 
years afterward. Mrs. Chase told the 
reeult to the editor of the Advocate, and 
we have for three years put up berries in 
the same way, and never had a jar fail to 
keep. Last year we opened, in the 
presence of several people, a jar of blue- 
berries that had been put up just two 
years, and found them in nice order. 
To Professor Tyndall belongs the honor 
of the discovery, and to Mrs. Chase the 
honor of being the first to make a practi- 
cal use of it. We desire to make so use- 
ful a matter known to the general public, 
and we only claim to have been the first 
to publish the directions. ”’ 


The Cuisine. _ 


Ruekin thus discourses on cookery, 
‘*What does ‘cookery’ mean? It means 
the knowledge of Medea, and of Circe, 


all herbs, and fruits, and ba d 
spices; and of all that is healing and 
sweet in fields and groves, and savory in 


ness, and watchfulness and willingness, 
and readiness of appliances; it means the 
economy of your great-grandmothers, 
and science of modern chemists; it means 
much tasting and no wasting; it means 
English thoroughness and French art 
and Arabian hospitality; and it means, 
in fine, that you are to be perfectly and 
always ‘ladies,’ ‘loaf-givers’; and as you 
are to see, imperatively, that everybody 
has something pretty to put on, so you 
are to see, yet more imperatively, that 
everybody has something nice to eat.”’ 


To break a new shoe, put it on and 
button it up. Then put it into a pan of 
warm water deep enough to reach the 
lower button. Wet it, nearly through; 
then wear it till dry, working the foot, 
now and then. ‘It will not hurt the looks 
of the shoe, but will soften the leather, 
ehaping it to the foot. If the shoe 
squeaks, the sole is stiff, and for this 


grease it well, heating it over the stove. 


The Wonders of Prayer. 


Abraham’s servant prays—Rebekah 
appears. Jacob wrestles and prays, and 
prevails with. Christ—Esau’s mind is 
wonderfully turned from the revengeful 
purposes he had harbored for twenty 
years. Moses prays—and Amalek is 
discomfited. Joshua prays—Achan is 
discovered. Hannah prays—Samuel is 
born. David prays—Ahithophel hangs 
himself. Asa prays—a victory is gained. 
Jehoshaphat cries unto God—God turns 
away his foes. 
pray—one hundred and eighty-five thou- 
sand Assyrians are dead in twelve hours. 
Daniel prays—the lions are muzzled. 
Daniel prays—the seventy weeks are 
revealed. Mordecai.and Esther fast— 
Haman is hanged on his own gallows in 
three days. Ezra prays at Ahava—God 


king’s heart is softened in a minute. 
Elijah prays-—a drought of three years 
succeeds Elijah prays—rain descends 
apace. Elisha prays—Jordan is divided. 
Elieha prays——a child’s soul comes back; 


angel._—_Rev. J. Ryland. 
The total cost of the Tichborne litiga- 


tion was over $450,000. 


Prepare and cook 
the fruit precisely as for canning in glass 


‘*This subject is of such importance to |: 


ervation of fruits io tightly-sealed cans 
results from the exclusion of the oxygen 
of the air. .We suppose, however, that | 


faction was caused by the bacteria in the’ 


and of Calypso, and of Helen, and of the 
(ueen of Sheba. It means knowledgé of 
an 


meat; it means carefulness and inventive-. 


Isaiah and Hezekiah | 


answers. - Nehemiah darts a prayer—the |. 


for prayer reaches eternity. The Church | 
prays ardently—-Peter is delivered by an 


COLONISTS 


SEEKING HOMES IN SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA. 


THE WELL-KNOWN 


Crafton Retreat Ranch 


OF 1,200 ACRES, UPON WHICH ARE THE BEST © 


Orange, 


Grape and Fruit 


IN SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, 


AS IS SHOWN BY 22 YEARS’ CULTURE, HAS BEEN SUBDIVIDED, AND CAN NOW 
BE SECURED FOR HOMES, IN 5 AND 10 ACRE TRACTS. THE WATER. 7 
Is ABUNDANT AND UNDER THE CONTROL OF THE 


CRAFTON LAND AND WATER COMPANY 


Incorporated, comprising 1,200 Shares, each Acre representing One Share of Stock. 


- The Water is Deeded with the Land. Title to Each Perfect. 


The land has been under the plow for years, and is ready for planting at once. This Ranch is & 
part.of the celebrated REDLANDS TRACT, now recognized as the best soil fer fruits to be 


found in the State. 


I have adopted the HOLT SYSTEM, the most perfect yet known, for irrigation by RESERVOIR 


and CEMENT pipes. 
16 acres. 7 


My reservoir is the largest and most perfect yet made, covering over 


I shall als’: be able to supply families with mountain spring water in hydrants, independent of 


the irrigating water. 


This favored locality is 2,325 feet above the level of the sea, and out of the range of nortt ers, 
sand-storms and fogs and is much sought by invalids. Five miles from Brookside Station, 
S. P. R. R. Desirable church and school facilities, and surrounding community. . 
Terms made convenient to purchasers. Enquire of — 


M. H. CRAFTS, 


Crafion, San Bernardino Co., Cal. 


Rev. Dr. J. A. Benton says: 


 GRAM’sS FIVE DOLLAR 
UNRIVALED WORLD ATLAS. jj 
-% 


‘We have also Cram’s Atlas for a number of weeks, and we have examined it with some care, 


and we are able to say, that its excellence grows upon us. ) 
Its lines are fine, yet clear and distinct, and its outlines, prominent. It is quite full, 


the times. 


and gives a fair impression of all parts of the world. 
well executed. Its statistics are many and valuable. 


large for desk or table. 


It is fresh and accurate, and abreast of 


Its charts and plates are instructive, and 


read and learn, can afford to be without such an atlas as this; in addition to the great wall-maps 


so desirable in halls and libraries. 
render it procurable at low rates.”’ 


Address letters of inquiry to 


In fine, the size and structure of the atlas are such as_ to 


JAS. C. MERIAM, 


No. 636 Mission St., San Francisco 


CHILDS? 


Treatment For 


And Diseases of the 
HEAD, THROAT & LUNGS? 
Can be taken athome. Nocase 
incurable when our questions 
are properly answered. Write 
for circulars, testimonials, etc., 
BEV. T. P. CHILDS, Troy, Ohio. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1852. 


ARMES & DALLAM. 


Importers and Jobbers of | 


HOUSE FURNISHING GOODS, 


BROOMS, BRUSHES, BASKETS, AXE 


HANDLES, TWINES, CORDAGE, STA-- 


TIONERY, FISHING TACKLE, PAPER 
BAGS, FEATHER DUSTERS, CLOTHES 
WRINGERS, WRAPPING PAPER, ETO 


Sole Agents For 


Union Savings Bank, 


HALL AND WRINGER’S BLEACHING 


SOAP, ‘‘NO BRAND’ PARLOR MATCH- 
ES, COTTON 1 
NETS, JAPANESE PAPER OIL CLOTH, 
DAVIS’ PATENT BUILDING PAPERS. 


228 & 230 Front St. 


San Francisco, Cal. 


San Francisco 


CORDAGE FACTORY 


EsTABLISHED 1856. 


Constantly on hand a large steck of 


Manila Rope, (#!! sizes) 
Tarred Manila Rope, 
Hay Rope, 
Whale Line. Ete. 


Tusss & Co, 
Nos. 611 and 613 Front Street 


Faorory aT THE PoTRERO. 


From 519 Post St. to 115 &117 Clay St. 
near Market Street Ferry, with ampie 
room and increased facilities wé will 


supply the trade with goods at low- 
est wholeszle prices in any quntity 
Gesired. One Price to everybody 
The best and fresh- Yee est goods in the 
marketis our Personal 


REMOW &: 


attention to every order, however 
small, promptuess in shipping, no 
credit, no losses for cash buyers to 
make good. Business ~m solicited. Setisfac- 
tion guaran ed. Send for latest price 
list, and give us a tri#l order. 
Smith’s Cash Store, P.O. Box 
2633, San Francisco, California. 


**Horlick’s Food for Infants has 
saved many lives,’’ writes 
R.N. Tooker, M.D., 

Chicago, ill. Sold by 
all druggists. Price 
40 and 75 cents. Sent 
by mail for amount in 


O77 Book sent free. Horlick’s Food Co., Racine, Wis. 
MAPS 

OF EVERY KIND. 

WARREN HOLT, 


413 Montgomery Street 
apr13-tf | 


WEBBING FOR FISH. 


Cornet Broapway AND NintH STREETS, 
OAKLAND. 


Capital, (Paid in Gold) $450,000. 


Reserve Fund, (Dec.,’79) $31,000. 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS: 


A. C. Henry, _ J. West Martin, 
John C. Hayes, W. W. Crane, Jr., 
8. Huff, R. 8. Farrelly, 

R. W. Kirkham, Samuel Woods, 


- Chas. W. Howard, 
D. Henshaw Ward 

E. A. Haines, Hiram Tubbs, 

J. Mora Moss, H. A Palmer. 
J. WEST MARTIN - - President 


Vice-President 
H. A. PALMER, and Treasurer 


William Meek, 
Chauncey Taylor, 


ASSETS, DECEMBER 3ist, 1878. 
Notes, secured by mortgages worth | 


double the amount loaned - $1,462,730 08 
Notes, Personal securities - - 10,68500 
Bonds - - 99,206 66 
Cash on hand - 67,517 31 
Due from Banks - 67,314 00 

1,704 34 


It is manageable in size, and not too . 
No house full of children to be taught, or of grown people that still 


Lands 


$1,772,991 38 


Due Depositors, Dec. 31st, 1878, - $1,267,530 40 


INTEREST will be allowed or all deposits re- 
maining three calendar months, beginning from 
the first of the month succeeding the date of 
deposit. 

Remittances from the country may be made 
by Express or Check upon Banks in San Fran- 
cisco, and book will be returned. | 

LOANS made only upon Mortgage of Real 
Estate and Bonds. : 


PATENTS 


obtained, and all business in the U. 8. Patent 


Office, or in the Courts, attended to for MOD- | 


ERATE FEES. 

We are opposite the U. 8. Patent Office, en- 
gaged in PATENT BUSINESS EXCLUSIVELY 
and can obtain patents in less time than those 
remote from WASHINGTON. _. 

When model or drawing is sent we advise ag 
to patentability free of charge; and we make NO 
CHARGE UNLESS WE OBTAIN PATENT. 

We refer here to the Post Master, the Supt. 
of the Money Order Div., and to officials of the 
U. 8. Patent Office. For Circular, advice, 
terms, and reference to actual clients in your 
own state or county, address 


A. SNOW & CO.., 


OrposITE PATENT OFFICE, WASHINGTON, D, O, 
nov2-tf 


Galifornia Bible Society. 


REMOVAL! . 


HE CALIFORNIA BIBLE SOCIETY HAS 
removed its Depository 


Prom 749 Market to 14 Post St. 


North side, where it will keep, as usual, 
a full line of the Publications of the American 
Bible Society suited to this Coast. — | 

The Depositaries are the firm of Wood & 
Strickland, who will be pleased to wait on all 
friends of the Bible Cause and Society. 


All communications for grants and Bibles for — 


Mission Sunday-schools’ and Humane Institu- 
tions, and matters of general interest regard- 
ing Bible work in California and Nevada, may 
be addressed to Rev. Jonn Th mopson, 
District Sup’t for American Bible Society, 
and Sup’t Cal. Bible Society. 
1352 Franklin St., Oakland, Cal. 
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THE PacirFic: San FRANCISCO, CAL. 


[WepnespaYy, January 28, 1885. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


3 


Norice—LiseraL Orger. — Any 
person sending us $7.50, with three new 
names, shall receive four copies of THE Pa- 
ciFIc for one year. 
published to make money or pay salaries, 
but solely to help on our Master’s work. If 
you are not a subscriber, send your address, 
and pay $2.50 at any time within: three 
wonths. It will pay you and yours well, 


Read advertisement of ‘‘Cram’s World 
Atlas,” price $5, in another column. 
This very valuable work we will send, 
post paid, together with THE Pactric, for 
one year, to all our subscribers, new or 
old, who will pay to our agents, or send 
to us, $6. Address Tue Paciric, Box 
2348, San Francisco, Cal. | 


WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 28, 1885. 


It has pleased our Legislature, witb 
some show of spirit and enthusiasm, to 
choose ex-Governor Leland Stanford 
United States Senator for six years, from 
the 4th of March, 1885. Personally, no 
selection could have pleased us more; 
and, if the choice shall unify the party to 
which he belongs, and which once made 
him Governor, all will be well. For 
Governor Stanford is a fair-minded man, 
and will be anxieus to serve his State 
well, and will be as little selfish as bu- 
man nature will admit of. He will have 
it in his power to do much for our State 
and Coast, and will not miss his oppor- 
‘tunity. He haschieved a position and 
reached an age where and when he can 
act freely and independently, for the fu- 
ture as well as for the present, ‘‘ without 
fear and without favor.’”’ We are confi- 
dent that he will disappoint any who pre- 
dict for him a sinister, selfish and igno- 
ble career as a United States Senator. . 


The first month of the year is closing. 
This community has lived these thirty 
days in comparative freedom from crime; 
especially from shocking and revolting 
crimes which, sometimes, darken us 
weekly, or even nightly. Is there any 
particular reason for this exemption? 
May it not be found in prayer? May it 
not be the reaction of the Week of Pray- 

er upon the general community? If the 
more thoughtful and sensible are touched 
with new tenderness, and shaped to finer 
issues, by the offerings and influences of 
such a week, why may not the less _ rea- 
sonable and serious among us feel, in 
their measure, the power of prayer, sub- 
mit to their better instincts, and take 
kindly the pressure of mora! restraints? 
At all events, such results are not irra- 
tional; and the prayerful should be look- 
ing for results of this sort, as well as for 
those which are closer, less remote and 


indirect. 


— 


The good people to whom this number 
of Fue Pactric will go before the the oc- 
currence of their weekly meeting, will 
pease suffer us to remind them again 


~ that it is desiiel of them to turn their 
meeting into one of prayer and supplica- 
_ tion for our schools and institutions of 


learning, particularly those of the higher 


_ grades, whose pupils are rapidly passing 
on toward manhood anil womanhood, 


and whose characters and destinies may 
be shaping for a finality. The officers 
and teachers, even more than the pupils 
can, feel the need of divine aid, and crave 
the support and wisdom which the pray- 


ers of God’s people may bring them. 


They tremble before their great respon- 
sibilities. They would rather die than 


malform the lives of those committed to 
their care. 


There has been a great battle in the 


desert betwcen the advance of General 


Wolseley’s army, under Stewart, and a 
part of the Mahdi's forces sent to arrest 
the foe onthe march, and where he. 


. might be far from the base of supplies, 


and not quickly reinforced. The Arabs’ 
scheme was cunningly devised; but the 
British were wary, and kept all together, 
and did not spread out. So, when the 
Arabs showed themselves, they formed a 
hollow square, with. all their supplies, 
their sick, and so on, in the center, and 


invited the attack of 10,000 swarthy 


fanatics vpen 1,500 trained eoldiers, the 
flower of the British Army. Once the 
right side of the square was broken by 
the sheer mass and weight of Arabs 
hurled pell-mell upon it. There the 
British lost many officers and men, killed 
and wounded, till the line could be re- 
formed. It was a hand-to-hand fight; 
and both-sides, in reckless courage and 
daring, were nearly matched. The Brit- 
ish repelled the attack, however, and 
slew nearly a thousand of the Arabs by 
mowing them down with their cannon, 
stationed at the angles, and served with 
great vigor. General Stewart had to 


- fortify himself upon the spot and wait 


reinforcements, as the Mahdi might bring 
up new trcojs any day. But he won't. 


Tue PactFic is not 


never. They have audacity, not pluck. 
They are fateful creatures, and if the fate 
is against them they are good for nothing 
—sheer fanatics. May God teach them, 
by severe humiliations, better things than 
to be fighting for the privilege of trading 
in negroes for slave marts and in women 
for the harems of the rich. 


Now the valleys and defiles of Switz- 
erland, safe retreats for fugitives from 
wrong and inhumanity through centuries, 
are them:elves full of peril. The storms 
of the season have probably all been 
snows. No intermixture of rain has 
packed, consolidated and coated the 
mountains with ice, to bind the snow 
masses to their place. So the snows have 
fallen and fallen around the snow-belt, 
till the accumulations have rounded out 
far beyond the center of gravitation; 
at length, the masses are loosening and 
plunging down in great avalanches in 
various -parts of the higher Alps. Al- 
ready several villages have been destroy- 
ed, in whole or in part, and hundreds 
have lost their lives. Some who went to 
rescue others have been themselves over- 
whelmed. Ina few instances about half 
of the buried villagers have been dug out 
alive; yet most of those who are impris- 
oned, but not hurt, must freeze or starve, 
if rescue is not speedy. As a spectacle, 
the avalanche is sublime; as an accident, 
most terrible; as a misfortune, utterly 
without remedy; as a calamity, to be 


as an event, a something in respect to 
which to thank God that we are not eye- 
witnesses of it. | | 


There was, last Saturday, another at- 
tempt at destruction in London by means 
of dynamite. This time the ‘houses of 
Parliament received two explosions, and 
the Tower of London, a long way off, re- 
ceived another. No one was killed out- 
right, but two cr three have been fatally 
injured. The Tower of London was 
quite well filled with visitors—men, 
women and children—who were cut and 
bruised promiscuously by splinters of 
wood, glass and stone, to the aumber of 
twenty. Parliament was not in session, 
and a few visitors only were wandering 
about the halls and lobbies; perhaps 
waitnz for the session to begin, at 
4 o'clock. There were only a few that 


| received personal injury at the Parliament 


houses. A cartridge was exploded in or 
near each hall. Hither the explosion 
was premature, or else there was little 
expectation of accomplishing anything 
beyond the destruction of property. To 
tbat extent the attempt was a success. 
The beautiful windows were shattered, 
much of the carved and gilded woodwork 
was torn down, the finish of the lobbies 
was turned to dust, and all movable 
things thrown into dire confusion. Of 
course, the excitement was intense. All 
London burned with indignation. The 
civilized world execrates such crimes as 
fiendish and cruel. All ‘‘ Vigilance Com- 
mittee’ men are ready with their advice. 
All fair-minded men invoke the aid of 
the divine Providence in detection and 
punishment of the guilty, while they 
urge officers to diligence, and invite the 
help of special legislation in all lands. - 


We speak of men being alone with 
their Maker; or, of being alone with their 
thoughts. But there are those—mmatter- 
of-fact-men they -call: themselves—who 
are not able to make an invisible pres- 
ence, a mere ideal, very real to them- 
selves; nor can they project their own 
thoughts into any sort of an outward and 
personal existence. But facts—they un- 
derstand aud appreciate facts. Then can 
they not shut themeelves away, and be 
alone with facts? The man in peril of 
bankruptcy has to face serious facts to 
put himself alone with them. The Great 
Teacher told how a chieftain must put 
himself alone with facts, when he was to 
consider how he should meet another 
chieftain coming, with 20,000 troops, 
when he had but 10,000 of his own. 
Any of us, if we have no imagination, 
can array and take account of facts, 
a3 easily as a trader of his stocks. As 
a matter of fact, are we taking our facts, 
all of them, into account, and sitting up 
alone with them by night? The bare facts 
of our moral and spiritual state and pros- 
pects demand attention, sole attention, 


and we are grossly careless if we do give 


them an energetic review. These facts, 
it is very likely, will constitute what 
some people call ‘‘the frozen truth.” 


‘¢Are there few that be saved?” The 
preacher said this was a natural question. 
To be curious about religion was to be 
expected of everybody. It would be a 


future, and all about it. 
affect to igaore the entire matter, because 
we know little or nothing abcut it. But 
that is just the reason why we ask of thore 
who may know. Our soule will not let 
the question of immortality alone. They 
compel themselves to learn what they 
can. Tiey throng the presence that 


With the Arabs it is the first time or 


promises light on the reality of the future 


endared with fortitude and submission;|and being punished for another. 


torpid mind that never asked about the | 
Some, indeed, | 


life, and each particular destiny in it. 
Did our Lord satisfy the inquirer? He 
did, in his own practical way. He bade 
them enter first the narrow door (not 
narrow in fact, but seeming narrow to 
those who must disburden themselves in 
order to pass in), and afterwards, at their 
leisure, and when it was practicable, 
reckon the relative numbers. Our Lord 
always held his hearers close and tight to 
the main thing—the present and urgent 
thing. He refused to be turned aside 
to the consideration of merely curious 
and interesting matters, however it might 
seem to be conversant with them. Still, 
he did give a partial reply. He assured 
his hearers that many would not be sav- 
ed, and that the time in which salvation 
might be secured was a limited time. 
Scripture and philosophy agree that life 


probability of a radical change after a 
few years; and observation confirms the 
Scripture that many neglect and forfeit 


is the fact that it has already begun. 
Whatever we propose. to do in the mat- 
ter of saving ourselves, or others, we 
must do earnestly, and at once. 


A writer who reviews a new edition of 
Sophocles makes a distinction which all 
clear-headed ministers make; but some 
do not emphasize enough. We quote: 
‘‘There is an important distinction to re- 
member between suffering for another 
The 
first is a natural and physical process; 
a fact proved byexperience. The second 
implies a judicial act—one which, when 
azcribed to the deity, is an unauthoriz- 
ed inference from, or interpretation of, a 
fact. Punishment implies guilt, and the 


ed for the guilty is a moral contradiction. 
The innocent may and does suffer for the 


guilty is inconceivable, for guilt, and 
with it moral condemnation ,are intransfer- 
able. To speak, therefore, of vicarious 
suffering has nothing in it to shock 
morality; vicarious punishment (if the 
full meaning of the idea is realized) is 


sciousness of this distinction. The pop- 
ular view was that guilt was inherited, 
that is, that the children are punished for 


lus and of Sophocles, also (go far as he 
touches the problem on this side), was 
that a tendency toward guilt is inherited, 
but this tendency does not annihilate 
man’s free-will. If, therefore, the chil- 
dren are punished, they are punished for 
their own sins. But Sophocles saw the 
farther truth, tbat innocent children may 
suffer for their fathers’ sins, for wich it 
would be unjust to punish them, in any 
proper sense of the term punishment, 
supposing such a thing possible, in the 
nature of the case. 


complimentary notice of the Overland 
Monthly, calls special attention to Prof. 
Beaton’s article on ‘‘Early Congrega- 
tionalism in California,’’ and gays the 
author of it is “presumably the son of 
one cf the early ministers.” The editor 
seems to regard the period to which it re- 

fers as far back in the ages of antiquity, 

and he would, no doubt, be astonished 

on visiting this Coast to find the writer of 
the article still in the flesh, and one of the 

most potent factors in the moral develop- 

ment of our great commonwealth.  In- 

stead of finding his monument in the 

cemetery, he could see a still youthful, 

vigorous, dark-haired professor in his 

class-room in our theological seminary, 

and meet him doing good service in our 

Congregational Club, and at our associa- 

tions and conferences, and read his lively 
articles in THe Pactric, and apparently 

good for a score or two.more of years of 


Such laymen as Abner Coburn, who 
lately died in Maine, of which State he 
had been Governor, are a power. Gov- 
ernor Coburn died possessed of great 
wealth. But he had been a generous 
giver. Not many new churches of the 
Baptist name have been erected during 
years past that have not had substantial 
aid from his liberal hand. Among the 
larger bequests in his will are $200,000 
to Colby University and $100,000 to 
the Classical Institute, both at Water- 
ville; $100,000 to the Maine State Agri- 
caltural College; $50,000 to Wayland 
Seminary at Washington, D. C.; $100,- 
000 to the Maine General Hospital; $50,- 
000 to Maine Insane Hospital, and $100,- 
000 each to the American Baptist Mis- | 
sionary Union and American Baptist 
Home Missionary Society. 


Baltimore has astonished the world by 
building a city hall for $250,000 less 
than the estimates. San Francisco will 
not astonish the world in that direction. 
We have a hall under way that may be 
finished some time this century, and. will 


cost several millions more than the esti- 
mate. Oh, for Baltimore buildings and 


officials this way! | 


and character are such as to preclude the 


their privilege. Assurance of salvation 


notion of an innocent man being punish-. 


guilty; that heshould be punished for the 


immoral. The tragedians show a con- 


their fathers’ sins. The view of ischy- 


The Rochester (N. Y.) Herald, in a 


The National Education Bill. 


passed the Senate by a decisive vote, last 
April. It is now on the House calendar, 
and may soon be reached by that body. 
It is important that all friends of educa- 
tion in the entire country should manifest 
their interest in it. It seems surprising 
that there should have appeared opposi- 
tion to it, as there has io certain quarters 
of this State. If that opposition is un- 
derstuod, it is based on a misapprehension 
of the bill. 

The main and all-impor‘ant object of 
the proposed measure is to aid the States 
of the Union that have the heaviest bur- 
den of illiteracy to maintain common 
‘schools to remove it—schools for all, of 
every race and color. It is thoroughly 
studied, and guarded at every po:sible 
point against abuse. It proposes to help 
those who help themselves, giving no 
more in any case than is raised by the 
State receiving, and holding no coutrol, 
except to be assured that the money is 
expended as designed. The donation is 
to continue only for a specified number of 
years, when the States may be able to 
sustain all needed schools without it. _ 

The main motive for introducing the 
bill was to aid the South in her situa- 
tion of difficulty. The colored people 
were made voters without any adequate 
means of educating them to know how 
to vote. The culored people are nearly 
all in the South—the part of the country 
impoverished by the war, and least:able 
to provide the needed schools. In all 


to share in this work. Certainly, the 
nation ought to help for some years at 
the beginning, while the expense is 
-greatest, and while the Southern States 
are recovering themselves and becoming 
prosperous. 

It seems as if this might be a matter 
in which all could beagreed. It belongs 


It is one of those things, it would seem, 
which the press throughout the country 
could speak of approvingly, and so let 
our Representatives in Congress know 
that they will be sustained by public 
opinion when they vote for the bill. The 
main fear seems to be that, in the crowd 
of business, the bill will not be reached 
in time for actioa before the adjournment 
of ‘Congress. But a word in its favor by 
all who approve of it will not be lost. 


“Faithful.” 


BY REY. DR. A. L. STONE, 


One of the highest qualities of char- 
acter in ‘the divine estimate, and that with 
which the Supreme One associates the 
richest reward, is fidelity. It is simple. 
It is intelligible. It is attainable by all. 
It is not something veiled in obscurity, to 
be diligently studied out, or held in re- 
serve on some lofty elevation, accessible 
to only here and there a soaring spirit. 
The humblest and lowliest intellect may 
comprehend it. The weakest aspirant 
may attain and possess it. 

The divine commendation. is, ‘*Well 
done, thou good and faithful servant; 
thou hast been faithful over a few things, 
I will make thee raler over many things; 
enter thou iato the joy of thy Lord.” 

‘*Faithful,” not great—Human great- 
ness may be built up on the foundation 
of intellectual strength, with a broad 
horizon of mental vision, with a firm grasp 
of clear comprehension, with a strenuous 
purpoge and will, with a wise adaptation 
of means to ends, with a triumphant out- 
lay of patient, persevering and conquer- 
ing force.. And with all this endowment 
and success, it may be selfish, ambitious 
and corrupt. There is no benediction 
from divine lips upon such greatness. 


cle, or brain, or mastery of opportunity, 
or control of tributary elements. 

‘Faithful,’ not victorious over all 
with which it has to contend, subduing 
opposition and winning the prizes of life 

It includes a steadfast adherence to 
promises, unswerving loyalty to pledges, a 
full redemption of covenants; so that it 
shall be said of one in the exercise of 
such a spirit, ‘‘He is true to his word; 
he will not fail of his engagements unless 
something impracticable intervene. If 
within his power to accomplish what he 
undertakes, he will fulfill his agreement.’’ 

In the matter of relative obligations, 
as he stands in the fellowships of life, he 
will not require to be urged or prompted. 
He will discharge them according to the 
best of his ability. . You will not need to 
watch him, and press him with forcible 
appeals, and warn him against yielding 
to please and inducements that violate the 
constraint of such ties. He will keep 
their sanctity without faltering. 

Show him the sphere of duty, and, 
whether the path be smooth and verdant, 
or sharp with thorns and flinte, he will 
walk in it without halting or turning 
aside. Against all invitations to take 
some easier and pleasanter route, he will 
pursue this way over which that word 
bends its arch, so long as strength and 
vitality endure. 

It may be trying to warn another of 
some moral peril, and to plead with him 
against the staining of his hands with 
evil. But this true and loving heart can- 
not withhold such a token of friendship; 
and look and touch and voice unite in the 
appeal for the right, pressing it so long as 
there is a ray of hope. | 

Oh, how precious a trait of character! 
Ite value, in the estimate of the holy and 
omniscient One, is not too high. It is 
possible to the weakest and frailest, and 
at’ home in every sphere. Let it bea 
tenant of our hearts, a ruler of our life, 
a prophecy of our final and approving 
**Well done!’ 


There is a prospect of another schism, 
if the report is confirmed, that the Patri- 
arch of Constantinople repudiates the re- 
ligious authority of the Czar of Russia, 
and will abandon the Greek for the Ro- 
man Church. 


Poverty is not a fault. Pretension is. 


This bill, introduced by Senator Blair, ! 


fairness, the nation, as a whole, ought 


rect to pray for, like this: 


‘to no party, but is for the common good... 


| what the Lord has done for us. 


not strong—either in mus- | 


have it in view of His love and for his 


Union Meetings. 


On Thursday evening at the Third 
church the meeting was mainly one of 
earnest praver. We take the pulse of a 
meeting by the spirit of the prayers. 

Bro. Pond raid the prayer of John 
Knox was, ‘‘Give me Szotland or I die.” 
Now, I am going to propose a question 
and ask Bro. Beckwith to answer it. Is 
prayer any les earnest than that an- 
swered ? 

Bro. Beckwith: “Gol is touched witha 
feeling for our infirmities. That prayer 
was the throe of long agony. We have 
not come up to that point yet; perhap3 
we may, but God will hear our prayers 
feeble though they may b>. So, my Sis- 
ter, if you have but two words to put up 
to the throne, he will answer. You wish 
to know what your child desires. God 
will hear our desires; so, pray on, my 
brethren. 

The deep feeling of all was stirred by 
singing some of the old hymns. ‘‘O could 
I speak the ma'‘chless worth” was sung 
with fervor. Prayer was asked on behalf 
of many. Bro. Macy led and carefully 
kept in mind the several requests, and 
asked he'p as desired. 

Bro. Rowell: ‘I have been thinking that 
the greater part of the benefits to chil- 
dren are given without the asking; the 
teader care of the parent is watchful for 
the welfare of the child. The Holy 
Spirit is here now. -We want the work 
of the Holy Spirit. Now we must ask 
for something definite. At our church, 
when we begin our meatings, we ask for 
petitions to be presented, and itis almost 
miraculous, it is marvelous, how they are 
answered. We thea have something di- 
A sailor who 
has just been converted, and is leaving 
port, asks prayer for his father in Engl - 
and, and whea he arrives he finds prayer 
has been answered. Many, many times 
prayer for things we could not foresee has 
been answered. Isit not time that par- 
ents were asking for the conversion cf 
their child:en, and sisters for brothers, 
and brothers for sisters ? 

Bro. Ballard: ‘‘Tie:e Union Meetings 
have been precious to us all. That is my 
case. I have thought that if Gcd’s peo- 
ple were putting forth the proper effort 
there would be tke blessing--on households 
on Sunday-rckools, oa the churckes and 
on the community. We must tell our 
children, our scholars, our neighbors, 
The 
thought, kas come to me are the deacons 
of our churches going into our families 
and kneeling down and praying for 
these households? If you will go out 
in this way God will hear and answer.”’ 

Brother Pond asked that the meeting 
to-mcrrow night may be more abun- 
dantly blessed than any we have yet 
held. | 

Brother Beckwith: ‘*There are those 
here who are not reconciled to God. 
Now, I pray you, in Christ’s stead, be ye 
reconciled to GoJ. I charge you not to 
go from this place till you have yielded 
him your he:r..” 

FRIDAY. 

Friday evening, January 234, Beth- 
any church wes well filled. Rev. Mr. 
Pond led the meeting, reading Joshua’s 
choice (Joshua xxiv: 14,15), Elijah’s 
words on Carmel (I Kings xviii: 18-21); 
and Jesus said, ‘‘No man haviag pu‘ 
his hand to the plough and looking back 
is fit for the kingdom of God’’ (Luke ix: 
62). He spoke of the miserable life of 
those who halt between two opinions, 
who try to serve God and Mammon— 
never will they be satisfied; he liked 
Joshua, who stood alone, and the decision 
of the people, who, influenced by his 
words and example, decided to serve the 
Lord. He emphasized the importance 
of choice now, and that a full surrender 
be made—uno looking back. | 

Dr. Beckwith said it was the Lord’s 
people to whom Joshua spoke. God 
wants a consecrated people, no halting 
between the world and God. Christians 
come to a certain level and stop; God 
wants ail on the altar. The world waits 
for the influence of a consecrated people. 
The time is coming when God’s people 
will consecrate all to him; then souls will 
be saved. I need this entire consecra- 
tion for my own safety and joy; I should 


sake; I should have it for the sake of 
these lost ones all about me. Dr. Beck- 
with then appealed earnestly to sinners. 
If we need this consecration, how do you 
need it? ‘‘If the-righteous scarcely be 
saved, where shall the ungodly and the 
sinner appear?’’ How .can you stay 
away from Him? Choose him; his 
Word, his offers, his loves is to you. 

Rev. Mr. Macy spoke of the Bible- 
readings of the evening as portraying 
crises in people’s lives. Not every day 
were such motives presented, or such 
appeals made by Joshua, Elijah, or our 
Saviour. Many such crises have been 
in the history of the Church and-in in- 
dividual lives. When Jesus met the 
woman at the well, and when Bartemeus 
heard that Jesus was passing by, then 
the time was very important. When- 
ever the Church is awake, and earnestly 
working for souls, then a crisis-period 
has come. Now there is such a period. 
We use the motive of fear in business, 
why not about the interests of the soul? 
The uncertainty of life makes this a 
crisis-period. And God’s Spirit will not 
always strive. Mr. Macy, a young 
man, appealed to the many young per- 
sons in the house to choose now the 
Lord as their God. 

Dr. Barrows simply and tenderly gave 
the account of his own conversion. 
That mony hearts were deeply touched 
was manifest by the emotion. ae 

Earnest prayers were offered by Reve. 
Noble, Tade and Deacon Harris, and 
the singing was in tune with the best 
meeting held, thus far, in the Union series. 
A hatf-hour of personal conveisations 
followed. 

TUESDAY, 


Pastor Masy led the meeting at t 


sometimes called the chapter of Eurekas 
—tindings—one finding another. How 
Joha, when he wrote this, must have gone 
back to the time when he first found the 
Saviour! I wonder if we have got to 
that state when we can gu and find some- 
body and bring them to Jeaus—six dif- 
ferent men brought one after another to 
Christ under different circumstances, 
He thought each one had some special 
line of purpose in mind and in heart, and 
asked now, at the beginning of the meet- 
ing, that requests for prayer be presented 
that all might have something definite to 
pray for. 

Brother Beckwith asked prayer for the 
First church in Oakland, for the work of 
grace now going on; Brother Tade for 
the church in Antioch; Mrs. Tade for a 
Sunday-echool class, and for another per- 
son —a dear friend — Sunday-school 
class. 

Brother Dinsmore presented the long- 
ings of those present to the throne of 
grace, remembering the requests. Peter 
was found by his _ brother 
What was done by that humble fisher- 
man can be done by the humblest Chris- 
tian. There is great encouragement to 
enter upon this work of finding men and 
bringing them to Jesus. 

‘Brother Rowell: ‘*These were anxious, 
or waiting, to come to the Messiab. 
They were religious people. We must 
go as Christ did and seek to save that 
which was lost—sunk deep in sin, 
‘Except ye repent ye shall all likewise 
perish.’ Act as though we believed 
this, and act now. Wives anxious for 
husbands, and husbands for wives; sis 
tera for brothers, and brothers for sisters, 
because they are in danger of being lost, 
If a man falls overboard all on the ship 
are intensely anxious to save him. We 


| cannot tell where they will be to-morrow, 


Our friends are on the road to perditio>, 
No matter how many are praying fr 
them, unless they repent they aie in 
danger of being lost.” 7 

Bro‘her Pond: ‘All of us felt thet 
the Spirit was working with us on Fridzy 
night. I‘felt that souls were saved. I 
have seen one who then wanted to be a 
Christian, who said, ‘I have been talk- 
ing with Jesus.’ JIhopeevery one here 
will be fully determined tolet no oppor- 
tunity pass to speak a word to save a 
soul. I ask prayer for the eight or ten 
who were interested last Fiiday night.’’ 
My 
sung.” 

Brother Tade: ‘*The work of salva- 
tion goes on from soul to soul. That 
man who gaid to the poor drunkard, John 


B. Gough, ‘John, you can be a man yet,’ — 
Jobn hung bis 
head and wondered—by that individual . 
When we believe that . 


spoke but a few words. 


he was saved, 
men are going down to hell, and put 
forth the effort to save them, that makes 
‘Men intensely personal—man by man. 
It is that law: that takes the young men 
in this city down—down—and the same 
law can bring them back.’’ 
Brother Barrows: ‘‘There are none 
present that can bring a person to Christ, 
unless there is a personal Christ in us 
and with us. None of those of whom 
mention has been made,’could bring an- 
other. Christ does the work through 
us. I teli you, it requires, on our part, 
an emptying of ourselves utterly, if we 
are to have any part in bringing others 
to Christ. We waut-to find © Christ 
anew, and then we will have the desire 
to go after others and bring them to 
Christ. I want to feel that Christ is in 
the foreground, and leading me on to the 
rescue of souls. There is nothing I long 
fur more than to bear this good news to 
men. We must be so impressed with 
the sacrifice of Christ for us, that we 


that é¢an hardly be uttered. It has 
seemed to me almost impossible to reach 
that place, that 1 may do what the Mas- 
ter’s will requires.’’ 

Brother Noble: ‘‘We have been 
praying for prepared hearts. What is 
this for? Not simply that we may sit 
together in heavenly places, but that we 
may do better and larger service for the 
Master. Do hand to hand work.”’ 
Pastor Macy: ‘‘I think sometimes 
that the Spirit comes to our help when 
we bave made some attempts and fail. I 
do believe that this individual work 
has got to be done. Have we not 
on our hearts some _ individuala? 
The Sunday-school teachers in Oak- 
land had an earnest feeling for their 
scholars, and the work among the teach- 
ers and scholars grew so, that the plan 
for the Week of Prayer was entirely set 
aside. The way God led, they followed. 
We are going to keep on till the blessing 
comes. We all feel so.” 


American Bible Society. 
The stated meeting of the Board of 


Among other correspondence of the 
month, reference was held to a petition 
from Brazil urging that some measures 
be taken for the revision of D’Almeida’s 
Portuguese version, and a letter from Dr. 
Wright, of london, communicating plans 
of the British and Foreign Bible Society 
for the revision of Figueiredo’s version. 
Letters from Mr. Loomis, of Japan, were 
accompanied by a copy of the Shino-Co- 
rean Gospel of Matthew, printed at Yo- 
kohama. Rev. Edwin M. Bliss was re- 
ported to have reached Constantinople, 
having gone by the way of Gibraltar to 
avoid the delay of quarantine. Letters 
of thanks were presented from the Val- 
paraiso Bible Society, and from the Meth- 
odist Missions in Sweden and India. A 
letter from Mr. Prince gave gratifying 
reports from Siberia; 
Grants of books were made to the 
value of about $4,650 to various socie- 
ties, churches and individuals, including 
$4,000 for colportage. 

_ It was reported that 200 colportuers 
are now in the employ of the society, and 
that 11,610 volumes had been consigned 
to colporteurs in nineteen States of tbe 


Foarth church aid riad a pait of the 


Union during the month of December. 


| first chapter of John. This has been - 


Andrew, 


Faith Looks up to Thee’ was 


shall go to others with the tenderness . 


Managers was held at the Bible House, 
oo Thursday, January 1, 1885. . 
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Religious Intelligence. | 


Pacific Coast. 


Rey. Dr. Pease, who.haz labored for 
eight years in the Marshall Islands, inter- 
asted the Monday Club, at its last meet- 
‘ng, with some accounts of his work, peo- 
ple and field of labor. Much has been 
jone, and great encouragement can be 
vained from the results obtained, al- 
‘hough much still remains to be done. 
The work in those islands adds another 
yroof to the already well-ceriified fact 
- shat missions are no failure. | 

The topic, ‘‘Do Ministers Need a 
\Veekly Day of Rest?” was postponed 
‘ill next meeting. Rev. O. G. May will 
oresent it. ‘ There was a large attendance 
of members and visitore. 


Increasing religious interest in . the 
First church io this city is reported. 
‘The Influences of the Spirit are Like 
Dew” was the theme of the morning 
sermon. Atnightthe topic was ‘‘The 
Rejection of Saul; a Warning to Those 
Whom Divine Approaches Come.” 

Presence and of the Holy 
host” was the timely topic on which 
Rev. T. K. Noble addressed the congre- 
gation at Plymouth church in the morn- 
ng. At night his subject was ‘*Paul on 
Mars Hill.’’ . There were very good con- 
gvegations both morning and evening. 


At Bethany church deep impressions 
are being produced, and a work of great 
interest i8 in progress. Pastor Pond 
yreached on ‘*The Pharisee and Publi- 
ean” in the morning. At the Band of 
Hope meeting heid at night, Miss Hen- 
sietta Moore, the national organizer of the 
N. W. C. T. U., now visiting and work- 
ing in this State, gave a lecture on ‘‘A 
Prohibitory Liquor Law.”’ 

The Fourth church had a good day 
and good congregations. Rev. H. Macy 
diseoursed on ‘‘The Perverted Use of the 
Law Through Sin.”” The young men’s 
_ prayer-meeting was held previous to the 
evening service, and the woru ‘‘hopeful” 
Jescribes the general spiritual outlook, 


Olivet church in Eureka Valley re- 
ports excellent congregations. Rev. M. 
A. Starr preached in the morning on 
‘Things Needful for the House of God.”’ 
At night his theme was ‘‘An Open Door 
Heaven.’”’ The attendance at the 
Sunday-school reached 105. 


The Spirit of God is present at the 
services in the Mariners’ church. Good 
congregations and conversions at almost 
every meeting are reported. Chaplain 
Rowell preached on ‘‘Forgiveness” and 
to the Ant, Thou Sluggard!” 


The Petaluma church reports increas- 
ng congregations at church and Sunday- 
school. The Wednesday-evening meet- 
ing is well attended and exceedingly in- 
teresting. The church is hopeful of a 
religious awakening and growth in faith 
and number. | 


Remarkable interest is manifested in 
the First church,Oakland. Dr. J. K. Mc- 
Lean preached Sunday morning on ‘‘Re- 
ceiving Obrist.”” An appeal was made 
to those present on the Lord’s side to rise; 
and nearly all the congregation stood up. 
_Tho:e who have lately found Christ, or 
who are willing to find him, were called 
‘or, and some twenty arose. At the af- 
ternoon children’s meeting recently, 125 
signed the covenant. Many calls: for 
Christian conversation are now received, 
and the church never seemed in such a 
spiritual state and good working order for 
_ the cause of Christ and the conversion of 
souls a3 now. 

They had good congregations at West 
Oakland. ‘*Two Lost Sons” was the 
theme on which Pastor Frear preached. 
tn an after meeting a number siguified 
their acceptance of Christ as their Sa- 
viour. There was au attendance of 218 
in the Sunday-school, and at nigbt the 
Congregationalists, Methodists and Pres- 
dyterians held an interesting union ser- 
vice in the Methodist church. 


The Golden Gate church is experienc- 
‘ng some precious blessings. The congre- 
gations are very good, and many of the 
people are laying hold on Christ. Rev. 
W. H. Cooke preached Sabbath morn- 
ing on the Beatitude, ‘‘Blessed are the 
poor in spirit, for they shall be filled.”’ 
At night his discourse was founded on 
the Scripture passage, ‘‘The heart is de- 
ceitful above all things, and desperately 
wicked.”’ 


‘*Wine is a Mocker” was the text for a 
temperance sermon to the children at 
Park church, Berkeley, by the pastor, 
Rev. I. F. Tobey. To the aduits he 
preached on ‘*The Life of Faith,’’ and at 
night on the words, ‘‘Abide with us.’’ 
Evidences of God’s presence, especially 
among the young,.are visible and encour- 
aging. 3 
Good reports are given of the work 
being carried on at Temescal by Rev. H. 
L. Adams. The work progresses, and 
the Sabbath-school has trebled of late. 
Some persons rose for prayers recently, 
and the outlook becomes increasingly 
cheering. Rev. I, M. Merlin-jones 
preached there Sabbath evening. 


At San Lorenzo, the morning congre- 
‘gation was the largest so far seen there. 
Dr. Holbrook’s talk to the children was 
‘Remembering the Creator”; t the 
adults he preached on the theme, ‘‘The 
Harvest is Past, the Summer Endea, 
and We Are Not Saved.” At the even- 
ing praise service one of the questions he 
answered was, why so mapy strive to en- 
ter in at the straight gate and do not. 
_ Rev. H. E. Jewett filled the pulpit of 
the Alameda church, the pastor, Rev. 
O.G. May, being absent, assisting Rev. 
W. H. Cross in special services at Sara- 
toga. 
Excellent news is received from Crock- 


— 


ett. The congregation has increased 
from twenty-five to between fifty 
and sixty. Rev. John Brier has 


reached there Sabbath evenings of late. 
| The San Jose church has received 
twelve to membership—six on profession 
and six by letter. 


ported are promising. 


} lady 


Christ’s answer to the question, 
‘*Are There Few that be Saved?’ was 
discoursed on by Professor Mooar Sab- 
bath morning. 


Rev. Geo. Morris preached at Sunol 
last Sabbath morning on, ‘‘Fall Conse- 
cration to God .and to His Service.” 


_At Antioch the prayer and teachers’ 
meetings are well attended. After the 
Op ning exercises the Secretary calls the 


The meetings at Saratoga so far as re- 


roll of the Sabbath-school. The effect is 
good; it promotes regular and prompt at- 
tendance, also stimulates good order. 
Seventy-three responded last Sunday. 
Collections, $2.03; for the month, $7.84. 
Rev. E. O. Tade’s text was Lev. vii: 23; 
subject, “‘“The evils of this life in Christ 
Jeeus are turned to blessings.”” Even- 
ing text Mat. vi: 24; subject, ‘‘Com- 
plete and intelligent consecration alone 
can really honor God or filla hungr 

soul.’’ Present in the morning, forty-three; 
envelope collection, $5. In the evening, 
present eighty; collection overlooked. 
The Holy Spirit is manifestly present to 
give power to and put honor upon the 
Word. 


Rev. L. B. Seabury, formerly of 
Berkeley, has recently accepted a call to 
the church in Dedham, Mass. 


_ Rev. Charles H. Pope, formerly con- 
nected with our work here, now pastor at 
Faimington, Me., employs some of his 
odd moments in completing a genealogy 
of the Pope family. 


Antioch Band of Hope was addressed 
Sabbath afternoon, January 25th, by a 
gentleman from the city who claims to be 
a veteran Band of Hoper. If any one 
in the city, or out of it, took part in or- 

ganizing Bands of Hope in this country 
prior to 1868, let him speak. The speak- 
er was greatly aided and the Band inter- 
ested by the use of the blackboard. 

Antioch furnished the ariist, and the 
Sabbath-school the design. A stockade 

enclosed a flock of sheep and lambs, and 
shut out the hungry wolves. Over the 
wolves was the word ‘‘Watch,”’ over the 

sheep, in orange, the word ‘‘ Warn,” 

below all the Scripture words ‘‘Take heed 
to yourselves,” in blue. ‘‘This big brown 
and gray wolf we will call ‘Tobacco’; 

that gray fellow, the whisky wolf. What 
shall we call these two little scamps rush- 

ing with open mouths towards the sneep?”’ 

The response from the boye was ready 

and appropriate: ‘‘Swear wolves.” The 
speaker said he liked the Band of Hope, 

because it faught the boys and girls 

to be polite and to observe order. 

He saw a young man ‘and a young 
one evening coming out of 
church. Afier walking a few steps, the 

young man put something in his mouth 

and presently struck a match and lighted 

his cigar. They walked, she talked, and 

he puffed. ‘‘Was that pollte?” A hun- 
dred voices shouted, ‘‘No!’’ The an- 

swers to certain pointed questions as_ to 
the tendencies and effects of tobacco on 

body, mind and character were so well 

and promptly given that Captain May 
feels certain that the Antioch Band of 
Hope is in good hands, and that all hands 
are doing a good work for God, home and 
native land. 


OTHER DENOMINATIONS. 


received to membership lately eight per- 
sons on profession of faith and seven by 
letter. At the last communion of the 
Oakland Chinese church, three young 
Chinese were baptized avd nearly forty 
communicants- were present. The 
Los Angeles church has received fifteen 
additions, the Second church there seven, 
and the Third six additions. The 
San Jose church has received thirteen 
persons, of whom eight were young 
ladies, to membersbip. 


Meruopist.—Special services at Red 
Bluff have done much good. A new 
Station on the railroad, about twelve 
miles away, has been occupied. The 
Dixon pastor bas been greatly ‘‘surpris- 
ed’’ and enjoys it much. The Week 
of Prayer was of great profit to the 
Lodi church. The Alameda church 
received thirteen to membership last Sab- 
_— and eleven on the previous Sab- 

ath. 


Meruopist Souru.—The addition of 
Rev. G. B. Winton to the Faculty of the 
Pacific Methodist College gives great 
satisfaction. — The' Stockton church 
prospers. Rev. R. Boyns has won the 
favor of the community. | 


— 


The Congregational Club. 


The Congregational Club held its 
usual monthly meeting last Monday 
evening in the parlors of the First Con- 
gregational church. Some fifty were in 
attendance. The members devoted them- 
selves generously to dinner together be- 
tween 6 and 7 o'clock. At 7 o'clock 
Professor Kellogg of the University, the 
Chairman of the evening, introduced 
Rev. Professor Beaton of Oakland, who 
read a paper full of good thoughts, finely 
expressed, on ‘‘Advance of Christianity 
in the Past Hundred Years.’’ He proved 
that Christian morality lay at the basis of 
all advance to higher civilization, and 
had been the grand promoter of it. He 
showed that Christianity had far more 
than kept pace with the , increase in the 
population of the world, and that even 
into the land of the ethnic religions, 
which stood comparatively still and help- 
less, it had advanced with tremendous 
sweep of power. President Stratton of 
the University of the Pacific was the 
guest of the evening, and, at the 
request of the Club, favored them 
with a detailed statement of the rise 
and workings of Methodism. His expo- 
sition was so clear and pleasing that | 
some were almost persuaded to turn 
Methodists—that is, would have been 
had they not been Congregationalists. 
Professor Moses of the University of 
California followed with a few striking 
remarks on the advance in the spiritual 


PRESBYTERIAN.—Calvary church has 


sculpture and painting. It was a most 
enjoyable evening of brotherly com- 
munion and of instruction. Would that 
more of our pastors and laymen could 
have been present. | 


On the Resignation of Rev. J. Adams. 


ORoOvILLE, January 21, 1885. 

Resolved, That it is with feelings of 
regret that we accept the resignation of 
our pastor, Rev. J. Adams, the sole rea- 
son for accepting being the inability of 
the members of this church to raise suffi- 
cient funds for bis support. 7 

Resolved, That it is the sense and de- 
sire of the members of this church to 
express their approval of the conduct of 
Brother Adams, as a sincere disciple of 
Christ, a faithful minister of the gospel 
— a fearless expounder of the Word of 

od. 

Resolved, That, in parting with him, 
we feel deeply the loss of one who has 
ministered to us in word and deed. 
Recognizing the ability, devotion, un- 
flagging zeal and eainest piety of Brother 
Adams, we heartily commend him to any 
body of Christians in need of an under- 
shepherd, knowing, by experience, that 
he is a workman that needeth not to be 
ashamed. 

By order. and in behalf of the mem- 
bers of the Congregational church, Oro- 
ville, Cal. C.D. Branpt, 

| Church Clerk. 


= 


Week of Prayer in Hilo. 


Hiro, January 9, 1885. 


Epitors Paciric: The Week of 
Prayer is being observed here in our 
foreign church, of which Rev. E. P. 
Baker is pastor. On Monday evening the 
subject was ‘‘Christ in the Home,’’ on 
Tuesday evening ‘‘Christ in Business,” 
Wednesday evening ‘Christ in Society 
and Government.” Rev. Mr. MacFar- 
land of Glasgow, Scotland, and Rev. 
Robert MacKenzie of your city were 


much to the edification of those present. 
Thursday evening subject was ‘‘Christ in 
the Church,” on Friday evening ‘‘Christ 
in the School.’’ The meetings bave been 
very well attended, and have been very 
beneficial. We all regret that the gen- 
tlemen above mentioned could not remain 
with us longer. We are having delight- 
ful weather. Yours truly, 
James A. Martin. 


Y. M. C. A. Anniversary. 


Young Men’s Christian Association of 


terian church last Sabbath evening. The 
church was crowded to its utmost capaci- 
ty and many were unable to gain ad- 


‘mittance, and the large per cent. of young 


men in the audience was very noticeable. 


Mr. Geo. W. Gibbs, President of the 


Association, presided, and many of dur 


first citizens and business men, together 
with the officers of the Association, oc- 
cupied the platform. 

The services opened by an organ 
volantary and selection by the choir, 
after which Mr. J. G. Chown read the 
first psalm, and prayer was offered by 
Mr. Geo. C. McConnell. 

The annual reports for the year had 
been printed and were distributed to the 
audience as they passed into the church. 
Mr. Geo. W. Gibbs, the President, in 
his reports, spoke of the increased -in- 
terest in the work of the Association, and 
stated that the membership had increased 
twenty per cent. during the year, the 


Association now having twelve hnndred 


members. He also referred to the fact 
that the building—notwithstanding that 
it was second largest in the country— 
was fast becoming too small for the 
work, and that it would have to be en- 
larged in the near future. He returned 
his sincere thanks to all who had con- 
tributed towards the support of the 
work, mentioning especially Mre. Leland 


Stanford. -He also expressed thanks to 


the secular and religious press of the city 
for their kindness in giving the work of 
the institution publicity. Mr. H. J. 
McCoy, the General Secretary, gave a 
brief statistical report, from which we take 
the following: Nine hundred and forty 
religious services had been held (mostly 
for young men only), with a total attend- 
ance of 46,051, in which 537 persons 
had expressed a desire to become Chris- 
tians. Six hundred thousand invitations 
to the building meetings had been dis- 
tributed, and the various army posts, 
hospitals, jails, etc., had been supplied 
with reading matter. He also reported 
that the reading-room, gymnasium, 
library, educational classes, lectures, re- 
ceptions, social gatherings, lyceum, boys 
branch, etc., had had a total attendance 
of 117,471 during the year; that 500 
‘worthy young men had been assisted in 
various ways, three hundred and fifty 
had been directed to good boarding 
houses, and that 319 situations had been 
secured for unemployed young men since 
the establishment of the Employment 
Bureau last summer. He also reported 
that a large number of visits had been 
made upon sick young men, and watchers 
had been provided whenever needed. 
The total number of visits made to the 
building during the year was 167,108. 
He reported the work to be iua most 
encouraging condition and constantly. in- 
creasing. He stated that many new As- 
sociations had been organized throughout 
the State during the year. 

Mr. Prentiss Selby, the Treasurer, pre- 
sented his reports, showing the receipts, 


from all sources, to have been $14,439.06, 


and expenditures $14,435.30, leaving a 
cash balance inthe treasury at the begin- 
ning of the year of $3.76, with no debts 


| whatever. At the close of the reports 


the congregation joined in singing 
‘‘Rescue the Perishing,” after which 
Rev. J. P. Newman, D.D., was intro- 
duced, and delivered the anniversary ad- 
dress. Dr. Newman commenced by ex- 
pressing his interest in the institution, 


‘ideas, and how it manifested itself in 


and congratulated it upon the success 


present and made remarks on the subject, 


The twenty-third anniversary of the | 


this city was held in the Howard Presby- 


| which had attended its efforts in the 
past. He urged the young men present, 
who were not members, to become identi- 
fied with the work, and he bespoke for the 
Association a more liberal support even 
for the future than it had received in the 
past. At the close of the address 
Mr. McCoy again took the platform, and 
presented the financial claims of the work 
and took up a collection, which amounted, 
in pledges and cash contributions, to 


$640. The congregation then joined in 


singing ‘‘Bringing in the Sheaves,” and 
the benediction was pronounced. 


“The Recollections of the Siege of 


as saying of Kmpress Eugenie that she 
left the Tuileries in such a hurry that she 
had not time to carry away with her a 


small traveling bag filled with under- 


clothing, which she had packed the night 
before, and all she had was a little reti- 
cule large enough for her purse, and a 
few handkerchiefs. She had a cold, and 
wept bitterly on the journey, and when 
she wanted a change of handkerchief 
Dr. Evans had to wash the soiled ones in 
the streams by the way, and dry them 
from the carriage window. When her 
wardrobes were examined the furs alone 
were valued at 120,000 francs. There 
were fifty parasols in her bedreom, and 
there was a separate room for shoes, an- 
other for hats and bonnets, and so on, 
and there were several lay figures ex- 
actly her size, stuffed with bran, which 


were dressed every day experimentally 


in the various costumes she intended to 
wear. Whatan instance of the uncer- 
tainty of all these earthly riches and 
honors! 
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Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, 
rege. and wholesomeness. More economical 
than the ordinary 
petition with the multitude of low test, short 
weight, alum or phosphate powders. 

Sold only in cans. Royant BAKING POWDER Co. 
160 Wall Street, New Yorke. : 

A-feb21 
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Testimoni. loia 
Boston Jad». 


ISFIGURING Humors, Humiliating Erup 


.¥ tions, Itching Tortures, Scrofula, Salt Rheum, | 


and Infantile Humors cured by the CurTircuRA 
REMEDIES. 

CuTicurA RESOLVENT, the new blood purifier, 
cleanses the blood and prespiration of impuri- 
ties and poisonous elements, and thus removes 
the cause. 

CuTicura, the great Skin Cure, instantly 
allays Itching and Inflammation, clears the Skin 
and Scalp, heals Ulcers and Sores, and restores 
the Hair. 

CuricuRA Soap, an exquisite Skin Beautifier 
and Toilet Requisite, prepared from CurTICcURA, 
is indispensable in treating Skin Diseases, Baby 
Humors, Skin Blemishes, Chapped and Oily 
Skin. 

CuTIcURA REMEDIES. are absolutely pure, and 
the only infallible Blood Purifiers and Skin 
Beautifiers. 

Sold everywhere. Price, Cuticura, 50 cents; 
Soap, 25 cents; Resolvent, $1. Porter Drue 
AND CHEMICAL Co., Boston, MAss. 


SEEDS. 


Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Flowering 
Shrubs, Plants, Bulbs, Etc. 


Grape Vines, | 
Mulberry and Grape 


0S" Seed and Tree Catalogue published 
separately, and sent on application. 


R. J. TRUMBULL & CO., 
419 & 421 SANSOME 8T., S. F. 


DIVIDEND NOTICE. | 


The German Savings and Loan 
Society. 


For ending December 31, 1884, 
the Board of Directors of the GERMAN SAY- 
INGS AND LOAN SOCIETY has declared a 
dividend on Term Deposit; at the rate of four 
and thirty-two one-hundredths (4 32-100) per 
cent. per annum, and on Ordinary Deposits 2% 
the rate of three and six-tenths (3 6-10) per 
cent. per anoum, and payable on and after the 
2nd day of January, 1885. By order. ; 


GEO. LETTE, Secretary. 


EACHERS WANTED — 10 PRINCIPALS, 

12 Assistants, and a number for Music, 
Art, and Specialties. Application form mailed 
for postage. SCHOOL SUPPLY BUREAU, 


Chicago, Ill. Mention this paper. jy16-ly 


Paris,’’ by Comte d’Herrison, is reported | 


kinds, and cannot be sold in com- | 


Eastern and European cities via the Great 
Transcontifiental, All-Rail Routes, 


VENTRAL PACIFIC 


OR 


QUICK TIME AND CHEAP FARES! 


‘Southern Pacific B. 


Daily Express and Emigrant Trains make 
prompt connecticn with the several 
railway lines in the East, 

connecting at 


NEW YORK AND NEW ORLEANS 


The Several Lines of Steamers to all 
EUROPEAN PORTS. 


PULLMAN PALACE SLEEPING CARS 


attached to Overland Express Trains. 


THIRD-CLASS SLEEPING CARS are run 
daily with Overland Express Trains. 

No additional charge for Berths in Third- 
class cars. 

Tickets sold; Sleeping-car Beths secured, and 
other information given upon application at 
the Company’s Offices, where passengers call- 
ing in person can secure choice of routes, etc. 


RAILROAD LANDS 


IN. 


NEVADA, CALIFORNIA AND TEXAS, 


For sale on reasonable terms. ~ 


Apply to or address W. H. Miuus, Land 
Agent of C.P. R. R. Co., JERomME MADDEN, 
Land Agent of 8. P. R. R. Co., San Francisco, 
or H. B. ANDREWS, Land Commissioner of G. 
H.& 8. A. Ry: Co., San Antonio, Tex. 


Goodman, 
Gen. Pass. & Tkt. Agt. 


A.N. Towne, 
General Manager. 


For Choirs Conventions, Singing Classes 
and the Higher Schools. 


No Better Books HAVE APPEARED FOR YEARS 
THAN THE FOLLOWING: 


Choral Worship.—L. O. Emerson. A 
grand, full-size Church Music Book of 520 
ages. 100 pages Elements, with a capital col 
ection of Sacred and Secular music. 75 pages 
of the best Hymn Tunes. 110 pagés of An- 
thems, and 30 pages of miscellaneous Concert 
Music. $1. Per dozen, $9. 
The Model Singer.—W. O. Perkins and D. 
B. Towner. A book for SINGING CLASSES. 
192 pages. 124 Graded Exercises, 57 Glees and 
Part Songs, 29 Hymn Tunes, 18 Anthems and 


4 Chants. Abundant and useful material for 
the Singing-School Teacher. 60 cents. Per 
dozen, $6. 


Sonz Greeting.—L. O. Emerson. A new 
and extra fine song-book for the ‘‘higher 
schools,’’ meaning by that colleges, technologi- 
cal and other special schools, academies, insti- 
tutes, seminaries, high and normal schools. 
160 large octavo pages. 82 harmonized songs 
of the highest order, both in words and music, 
classical in beauty, and interesting to every 
one. Also exercises and solfeggios for voice 
culture. 60 cents. Per dozen, $6. 

Any book mailed for the retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
C. H. Ditrson & Co., 867 Broadway, N. Y. 


BOOKS. 


‘FINE ART.GIFT BOOKS, 


MISCELLANEOUS AND 
STANDARD BOOKS, 
BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 
JUVENILE BOOKS, 


BOOKS FOR REFERENCE, 


BOOKS FOR PLEASURE, 
BOOKS FOR TEACHERS, 
BOOKS FOR STUDENTS. 


STATIONERY 


BLANK BOOKS, | 
‘COMMERCIAL PAPERS, 
LADIES’ NOTE PAPERS, 
PLAIN AND ORNAMENTAL. 


Marcus Wood & Co.’s Celebrated Royal 
Irish Linen Papers Constantly 
on Hand. 


Specialty made of Wedding and __ Visiting 
Cards, and the Artistic Designing, Engraving 
and Illuminating of Monograms, Crests and 
Arms. 
Birihday Cards always in stock. — 


BEACH, 


107 MONTCOMERY STREET, 
p-d31 Opposite the Occidental. 


NEW BOOKS. 


STUDIES IN. THE NEW TESTAMENT. By 


Rev. C. 8. Robinson, D.D. A free and 
fresh presentation of religious truth. 
12mo. 316 pp. $1.25. 


VACATION DAYS AT FOXWOOD. By Mrs. 
Elizabeth P. Allan. The story of a vaca- 
tion spent by a knot of boys on the Acad- 
emy premises. An admirable book. 12mo. 
224 pp. 4cuts. $1. 

HONEST WULLIE. By Mrs. Lydia L. Rouse. 
A home story of life in Scotland. The 
brave and‘ loyal characters described are 
fine models of our boys. 12mo. 316 pp. 
5 cuts. $1.25. 


JOST OUT! 


1885. 50 Cts. 
INTERNATIONAL\ 8. S.. LESSON DAILY 
CALENDAR. lock form, 365 leaves, on 


a BEAUTIFUL CHRomo Seven differ- 
ent practical thoughts each week. 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY 


157 Market St., SAN CAL. 


Geo. CG. McConnell, - Depositary 


NO TOPIC OF INTEREST 
to the Home Circle is lost sight of in 


Cassell’s 
Family Magazine! 


$1.50 Pes YEAR. 


Such practical subjects as Household Man- 
agement, Cookery, Gardening, Education, Art- 
Work of all kinds, the Family Wardrobe, etc., 
being treated by experts. Pure and well-se- 
lected Fiction is always 
Illustrations are invariably of the best order. 


Pr s Free on Application 
SEND 10 CENTS FOR SPECIMEN COPY. 
CASSELL & COMPANY, Limited, 
789 anp 741 Broapwax, New York. 


15 Crs. MontTHLy 


provided, and the 


E HAVE RECEIVED A CONSIGN- 
ment of very fine butter, for which we 
want a prompt sale, and will offer it as follows: 


20c # tb 
8-ib Stone Jars............. It 
Roll, fine 45 and 50c 


VERY DAY WE GET INVOICES OF 


choice ‘dry fruits of various kinds, and 
are able just now to fill your orders for— 


Black Figs, pressed, choice: ................ 6c 
White Figs, pressed, California.............7¢ 
Raisins, all grades. .............. 4c, 5c, 6c, 8c 
Grapes, real good ones.............8%c, 4c, 5c 
Apples, Alden......... to 9c 
wee, unpibied.... 4c to 5c 
Pears, very dark......... 2c to 3c 
rears, choice, bright... =... 7c to 9c 
Peaches, peeled, bright.......... ....15¢e to 16c 
Peaches unpeeled} best................. 12%c 
Nectarines, very 
| Blackberries, superior lot...............+. 15c 


Diamonds, 5-gal. kegs... $2 25 
Go'den Syrup, 5-gal. kegs. ...... 2 75 
Crystal Drips, 5-gal. kegs................ 8 25. 
Rock Candy Drips, 5-gal. kegs........... 3 50 
Golden Syrup, 16 gallons...... ..... 45¢ # gal 
Babbitt’s, 100 bars..... tp $5 50 
root Man’s, 100 bara... 
Emperor Savon, 100 bars ............... 7 00 
King of Soaps, 100 bars.......... vol 5 50 
Favorite Soap, 100 bars. .........0....e- 3 50 
white, 100 bars. 4 50 


Order direct or suggest to your commission 
house to buy 


1S & 117 CLAY ST. 


San Francisco. 


FOR SALE! 


“A 1 MANUEL 


Pipe Organ 


SUITABLE FOR SMALL CHURCH OR 
CHAPEL USE. 


Be Sold Gheap for Cash. 


0S Also one or two Parlor Reed Organs, 


second-hand, but in- perfect order. For par- 


ticulars address 


E. SADLER, 
607 MARKET 8T., 8S. F. 


JAS. CARROLL. 


: Carroll & Tilton, 


DEALERS IN.... 


CLOTHING! 


FURNISHING Goops, Hatsg- Caps, TRUNKS AND 
VALISES, ETC. 


873 MARKET STREET, 


San Francisco 


W. H. Tiuton. 


Opposite Powell, - 
28jan-tf 


HENRY HEss. 


HESS & IRVING. 


—Manufacturers of— 


....- And Dealers in..... 


GENTS FURNISHING GOODS. 


A large variety of 


Christmas. aud ‘Holiday Presents 


Will be displayed during the season. 


219 MontaomerRy 8t., - UNDER Ross House 


Absolutely Non-Explosive ! 
The Adams & Westlake 


OIL STOVE. 


Gained the highest award for Safety at the. 


Mechanics’ Fair. 


John F. Myers & Co., 869 Market Street 


SOLE AGENTS. 


Also dealers in Coal, Wood, Oil, Gas and Gas- 
oline Stoves; Lamps and Illuminating Oils; 
Tin, Iron, Granite and Household Ware. 


Call and examine goods and prices. 


SAMUEL 
IBVING, 


— 
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Meeting, half sick as you are? 
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Miscellany. 


Silk Adulteration. 


'No woman buys a silk, especially a 
black silk, without a sense of risk. The 
excuse of manufacturers for adulterating 
8 goods i8 that the demand for cheap- 
nese compels it, and that even those who 
urchase costly silks desire a higher Jus- 
ter and heavier goods than it is possible 
tg produce in pure silk. The other side 


- of the question is, that in this couniry, | 


here not rich ladies alone, but mechan- | 
i¢s’ wives and shop-girls have a taste and 
ambition for dress, manufacturers and 

erchants are directly interested to put 
upon the market goods that can be offered 
ak a price to tempt the large class of cus- 
tomers with limited means. In any case, 
it is a balance between woman’s pride 
and man’s cupidity. 

Black silks, which comprise more than 
half the silk goods sold, are immensely 
adulterated in the yara with metallic 
dyes. Every four ounces of silk yarn 
thay be increased in- dyeing to sixteen 
gunces. One-balf dye and one-half silk 
is considered quite a legitimate propor- 
tion. There are unweighted silks in the 
narket, but hopelessly mixed with the 
dulterated sort, se that experienced pur- 
hasers are constantly liable to be swin- 
\led, and conscientious merchants refrain 
om warranting the goods sold across 
“he counters. ,A manufacturer, when he 
“has gained a reputation for producing a 
itandard article, is liable to be seized 
with the mania for selling dye-stuff at 
the price of silk, and to become as un- 
reliable this year as he was reliable last 


year. 


’ After being dyed, the yarn is calen- 
dered by passing over heated steel cylin- 
dere, to render it pliable. In this process 
it loses about one-tenth of its acquired 
weight. It is in this process, too, that 
the lasting mischief is often done, of ap- 
plying oil or soap to effect the softening, 
which makes the goods wear glossy and 
greasy. In the matter of durability, the 
manner in which a silk is woven is of 
importance. Usually, the more equal 
‘the warp and woof, the better the service 
that may be expected of the fabric—an 
example is the taffeta or glace silk of a 
Corded silk harbors 

ust, and dust rapidly wears the threads; 
or can corded goods be woven without 
some strain of the heavier portions upon 
the lighter. Worst. of all, the cord is 


often made from shoddy—the -rough out- 
side of cocoons, and those: damaged by 
the emergence of the moth, with the 


waste that occurs in‘ reeling—this, per- 


o ‘haps, mixed with some vegetable fiber to 


give it strength. Take this cheap, un- 
even cord and bind it with fine, flimsy 
warp, liable to break at the slightest 
strain, and we have the showy Ottoman 
corded goods. Examined under the mi- 
silks now worn—the least serviceable of 
croscope, its unsatisfactory structure will 
be apparent to any one. 

The gros-grain, for so long the stand- 
ard silk, was at last driven out of the 
market by adulterations. 
popularity gave manufacturers the op- 
‘portunity to try every experiment for in- 
creasing the luster and weight of the 
silk without increasing the price. The 
result was to destroy confidence in a kind 
of goods, to re-jintroduce which, under 
another name, a new effort is now mak- 
ing. A simple method of testing silk 
for adulteration in dyeing is to boiia 
sample for half an hour; if it still retains 


its substance, it bas not an excess of 


dye. The poorest investment in silk is 
inthe cheap, machine-made, below $2 a 
yard, The most trustworthy is a soft 
silk or hand-made satin at $2 50 or $3. 
Those at higher prices than this are apt 
to owe their expensiveness mainly to the 
manipulations of the. chemist. Colored 
silks are adulterated, but no way has yet 
been found to defraud so seriously in the 
manufacture of these as in the black. 
The cheap fringes and trimmings that fall 
to pieces so mysteriously are weighted 


‘with dye far more than the rate given 


above. Attest for these is to wet an 


end .and squeeze it in the handkerchief.— 
Exchange. 


- --— ---—-— 


Now. 


If the thing is hard, take hold at once; 


if there are difficulties, meet them now; 
letting the proper work of each minute™ 
fall into its place as surely aud sweetly as 
the minute ticks itself off. You can often 
do it, while you are wishing you could 
do something else. 
should have said duty; for the required 
_ business of the hour may be ekeep or rest, 
| instead of action, and must be as little 


I said work; J 


slighted. Do that also with your might, 
and no more spoil your rest with work 
than your work with idleness. Even 


the nerveless iron locomotive needs inter- 
vals of ‘‘cooling off’—time better spent 


80 than in costly repairs. The seasons 


_ of proper rest, of helpful study (that the 


man of God may be perfect, thoroughly 


furnished unto all good works), are but 


the whetting of the sickle, the feathering 


of the arrow, for better and swifter work. 


How often are we laid by with a day’s 


illness, just because,-in our self-willed 
_ zeal, we have refused to take an hour of 
rest! 


Lay down your burden at the 
Lord’s feet, O tired worker, and trust it 


_ there until you are fit to take it up again! 


Can the great enemy of soule steal every 
one from under his watching? ‘‘There 


is that neither day nor night seeth sleep 


with his eyelids.” (Eccl. vii: 16.) Can- 
not yours close at the proper time, leav- 


ing all to His almighty care? Consider 


the lilies of the field; O women, toiling 


on into the night, that the children’s 
| dresses may be finished. 
_ stitch your eyes out, and your bead into 


Is it service to 


a whirl? Even in great things the Lord 
put himself ‘to do the will of God” be- 
fore ‘‘to finish bis work.” Yet people 
hurry along, bending under a dull weight 
of eppression which they. would not dare 
charge upon God. Must you go to this 


but—well, I do not want somebody else 


| door. 


Its years of 


‘*No, 


in my chair.’’ Ever so much of our 
overwork is really eelf-indulgence. ll 
clear health of mind and body you can 
gather will not be too much, if yeu -are 
to live like the woman of Prov. xxi: 
10-31, or the man of II Tim. vi: 11-15. 
Steady nerves and a calm brain are great 
backers of faith where the height of suc- 
cess is to be ‘troubled on every side, yet 
not distressed; perplexed, but not in 
despair.’’ Truly, such a one is ‘‘a won- 
der unto many.’’—Anna B. Warner. 


in 


The Bite Side Down. 


stage-coach stopped at grandpa’s 
It brought Allea and Nellie. 
‘‘How strong and rosy they will grow 
here!’ said their mother. Allen was a 
stout boy, but something was always the 


matter with Nell. 


‘*©an it be green pears, now?” thought 
her mcther, when they had been a week 
Be grandpa's, and Nellie was paler every 

ay. 

Rows of nice little trees stood like arm- 
ed soldiers in grandpa’s garden. Once 
in a while they fired a hard but tempting 
bullet. Allen Was never hit. Of course 


‘not—the boy that minded mather. 


And nobody saw ely little Nell pick 
up anything under the trees. She look- 
ed guilty one morning, though, when 
Dinah, the nurse-girl, came out the 
porch door. 

‘*7 didn’t touch that pear,” said Nel- 
lie, pointing to one that lay at her feet. 
Dinah picked it up. There were the 
marks of little teeth, and one bite had 
been taken by somebody. 

‘**Now, miss,” said Dinah, ‘‘you must 
take that pear, and show it to your mam- 
ma!” 

‘‘Must said brown-eyed Nellie. 
‘‘Then I shall hold it the bite side 
down.”’ 

‘‘No matter which way you try to hold 
it,’’ said wise Dinah, looking like a min- 
ister with her white tie and apron, ‘‘when 
one has been doing wrong, ‘the bite side’ 
always comes up.”’—Our Little Ones. 


- 


Keep Young. 


It is one of the happy facts in our life 
that our old age can be postponed. The 


spirit can find the long-sought fountain of 
youth. Who can doubt that the Chris- 
tian temper, manifesting itself in sweet 
charity, in reverence for the body as the 
temple of the Holy Ghost, in the expul- 
sion of selfishness and the whole brood of 
un-Christly tempers, in the welcome ad- 
mission of whatever is of good report 
and in submission to the will of God—- 
who can doubt tbat these preserve the 
youth of the spirit? No beautiful thing 
can flit by such a‘soul without its lesson. 
No sad experience can break down the 
buoyancy of such a spirit. With all 
ages, knowledges, pure pleasures, 
growths and activities it is in sympathy. 
To have this is to be independent of 
birthdays. To have this is to be always 
young. Noartist has ever painted an 
old angel. The fulness of the eternal 
life keeps them young, as it keeps those 
who know something of it in the life that 
now is.--Christian Advocate. 


Exprers.—The J/nterior talks as fol- 
lows about elders: ‘‘But the elders are 
not merely Aarons and Hurs to hold up 
the hands of the minister. They .are a 
co-ordinate factor in our system of gov- 
ernment. ‘They are the peers “of the 
preachere in all the judicatories. Let 
them then magnify their office. We 
have in the eldership of our Church some 
of the noblest men in the nation. They 
give gratuitously a great deal of time 
and thought to the work of the church. 
They ‘should be counted worthy of 
double honor. We have another class of 
elders, not numerous, however, whoze 
ambition it is to be ecclesiastical bosses— 
to rule the minister and run the church. 
They are unmitigated nuisances, and 
ought to be abated. And we have eld- 
ers not a few who regard themselves as 
purely ornamental. They want to be 
the figure-heads of the churches. Their 
full responsibility is met, in their own 
eatimation, by distributing the element at 
the quarterly communion. May the 
great Head of the Church eend down his 
Spirit to convert tne bosses and the fig- 
ure-heads, and to make all our elders ex- 
amples to the flock, so that when the 
Chief Shepherd shall appear they may 
‘receive a crown of glory that fadeth not 
away.” 

The colored brethren organized a con- 
vention at Montgomery, Ala., in Decem- 
ber, 1880, called the Baptist Foreign 
Missionary Convention of the United 
States, for the purpose of uniting the: col- 
ored Baptist churches in missionary and 
educational work in Africa. Sessions 
have been held every year since then. 
The last meeting of the Convention was 
held at Meridian, Miss., last week. 


ginia, North and South Carolina, Geor- 
gia, Tennessee, Kentucky, 
Mississippi and Louisiana. The spirit 
manifested was admirable. The reports 
of the Corresponding Secretary and 
Treasurer showed encouraging progress. 
Four missionaries were sent to Africa last 
year, and a station has been established 
at Bendan, Grand Cape Mount, in Libe- 
ria, so as to reach the Veye,a small, but 


the Mandigoes, a very numerous tribe. 
The missionaries have met with some en- 
couragement, and also, as is usual, some 
discouragements on account of sickness. 
One or more will probably have to return. 
Two others were sent out last year, to 
study for a year or two in a school at 
Monrovia. | 


The movement in the Jewish Temple 
Emanu-El, on Fifth avenue, New York 
city, to introduce worship on Sundays for 
those who cannot or will not attend on 
Saturdays, has been dropped for the 
present. 


He who prays without confidence, can- 


not hope that his prayer will be granted. 


wheel of time cannot be stopped, but the 


Representatives were present from Vir- 


Alabama, | 


very intelligent and influential tribe; and ° 


Scientific. 


A member of the London Meteo:ologi- 
cal Society bas inveated an instrument, 
called the anemograph, which is operated 


by electricity, and keeps a record on pa- 


per of the direction and velocity of the 
wind. 

The operation’ of removing a tumor 
from thé brain—which was a few days 
azo performed in a London hospital for 
the first time in the history of medicine 
—has been followed by the patient's 
convalesceuce. | 

A French investigator has found that 


chloroform is decomposed iu from two | 


to five days by the combined action of 
sunlight and the air. Io the dark the 
air does not affect it, aud light produces 
no alteration when all oxygen is ex- 


cluded. 


Before the Linnein Society, of Lon- 


don, Mr. A. Taylor has sought to prove 


that plants have a dim sort of intelli-. 


gence, and are able, at least, to exert as 
much volantary power as certain lowly- 
organized animals. One proof of this is 
the plants’ avoidance of obstacles— 
placed artificially in their way—by bend- 
ing aside before touching. 

Prof. E. Wollny couvcludes that the 
deep planting of seeds and tubers is usu- 
ally unfavorable for their development. 
The most suitable depth depends on the 
kind of plant, on the nature of the soil 
and on the weather. The smaller the 
seeds or tubers, the less favorable the 


weather, and the more compact the soil, | 


the more essential is shallow sowing. 


By experiment Prof. Storer has found 
that scantily-fed mice will sometimes eat 
daily one third of their weight of ordi- 
nary putty. When carbonate of lead, 
baryta, zinc, or oxide of zinc was mixed 
with the putty th 
eat small quantitie@with impunity, those 
pigments seeming to lose their usual 


poisonous quality. Putty containing no 


whiting was untouched, or eaten very re- 
luctantly. 7 
While our country is supposed to be 
nearly free from earthquakes, no less than 
364 shocks were recorded in the United 
States and Canada—not including Alaska 
—during the twelve years ending with 
1883. Thisis an average of about one 
in every twelve days for some part of 
the territory. Many saiall tremors must 
have escaped notice, and it is probable 
that if observations had been made in 
various localities with suitable instru- 
ments the reported shocks would have 
been several times as great in number. 


A new ceramic product, according to 


Mons. Hignette, is now made from the] 


abundant was'e sands of French glass 
factories. The sand is molded 
blocks by immense hydraulic pressure, 
and is then baked in furnaces at a_ high 
temperature. The product has remark- 
able solidity and tenacity; it is not af- 
fected by frost, rain or sun; it resists 
very high temperatures; it is very light; 
and it has a fine white color. It is pre- 
dicted that the material will be used for 
architectural effects in combiaation 
with brick ox stones of other colors. 


A REMARKABLE bit of news is the ie 
port that comes from Japan that the 
Buddhist priests of Kioto have appointed 
a committee to go to urope to atudy 
Chris‘iasity. If the committee report 
that Christianity is a better religion than 
Buddhism, the priests declare that they 
will adopt it. This step is said to have 


been promoted by the threatenings of 


serious strife between the two religions. 
We are surprised at nothing that se2ms 
progressive inthe Japanese. This new 
idea is of a piece with their extreme con- 
servatism. May God in His providence 
shine a bright light upon these seekers. 
MERCIFUL Sorence.—Dr. B. W: Rich- 
ardson’s process of painless killing of the 
lower animals has been pronounced a 
magnificent success, and Science bas now 
bestowed uponthe inferior creation a 
blessing which she dare not give to man 
himself—painless death. The apparatus 
used is simply a chamber, into which is 


forced a soothing but deadly atmosphere 


of carbonic oxide which has been pa-sed 
at summer heat over a mixture of chlo- 
roform and bisulphide of carbon. Such 
a lethal chamber—capable of containing 
100 victims ata time—has been fitted 
up at the Home for Lost Dogs in Lon- 
don, and in it, during a period of seven 
months, more than 6,000 dogs have 
gently suuk into their eternal sleep. ‘The 


process is not expensive, and Dr. Rich- 


ardson intends to apply it to the killing 
of sheep and other animals that are used 
for human food. 


- Sun-Spots THE WEATHER.—Ob- 
servations concerning the effects produced 
upon our planet by the periodically ap- 
pearing spots on the sun have given 
very contradictory results, and have es- 
tablished thus far only the single fact 
that solar disturbances strongly affect 
the earth’s magnetism. It is very prob- 
able the sun-apot influences may bass a 
certain real effect upon terrestrial cli- 
mates, but much further research will 
be necessary to prove beyond a doubt 
that they do. Prof. C A. Young af- 
firms, however, that it has already been 
shown that such influence, if it exists at 
all,sis very slight, and difficult of detec- 
tion; that it is not dominant; or even 
very powerful, in terrestrial meteorology; 
and that there is no reasonable ground 
for expectation that the periodicity of 
san-spots will ever enable us to predict 
the seasons in advance. 


An AtmospHERiIc Batrery.—One of 
the recent electric batteries acts only 
when exposed to light. The latest form 
of battery—devised by Mons. Jabloch- 
koff, the eminent French electrician— is 
perhaps quite as novel and ingenious, it 
being kept in constant operation by the 
effect of the atmoephere’s moisture upon 
the metal sodium. Each element com- 
prises a small plate of sodium, separated 
by wooden pegs from a plate of carbon 
of somewhat lighter texture than that 
used fur ordinary batteries. The carbon 
and a small copper wire attached to the 


were able atill to | 


into 


sodium plate form the electrodes. Ex- 
posure of the sodium to the air causes it 
to oxidize and form caustic soda, which 
is dissolved by the moisture of the air, 
and gradual'y drains away 4s a concen 

trated solution, thus constantly leaving 
a fresh surface of metal to be acted upon. 
Tke elements are grouped in sets of 
ten. The battery’s action continues so 
long as the sodium 'asts and the air con- 
tains moi-tu'e, and the only means of 
stoppipg it isto shut it in an air tight 
case. The degree of the air’s humidity, 
and the temperature determines the 
electro-motive force. 


Sympatay or Curist —They tell us 
that in some trackless lands, when one 
friend passes through the pathless forests 


he breaks a twig ever and anon as he | 


goes, that those who come after may see 
the traces of his having been there, and 
may know that they are not out of the 
road. Oh, when we are journeying 


through the murky night and the dark | 


woods of affliction and sorrow, it is 
something to find here and there a spray 
broken or a leafy stem bent down with 
the tread of Christ’s foot and the brush 
of his hand as he passed, and to remember 
that the path he trod he has hallowed, 
and that there are lingering fragrances 
and hidden strength in the remembrance, 
‘in all points tempted as we are,” bear- 
ing grief for us, bearing grief with us, 
bearing grief like us.— Maclaren. 


No other blood-purifying medicine is made, 
or has ever been prepared, which so com- 
— meets the wants of physicians and 

general public as 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. 


It leads the list as a truly scientific prepara- 

tion for all blood diseases. If there is a lurk- 

ing taint of Scrofula about you, 

CROFULA AYER’S SARSAPARILLA wil 

lodge it and expel it from your system. 

For constitutional or scrofulous Catarrh, 

AYER’S SARSAPARILLA is the 

ATARRH true remedy. It: has cured 

- mumberless cases. It will stop the nauseous 

catarrhal discharges, and remove the sicken- 

ing odor of the breath, which are indications 
of scrofulous origin. 


** Hutto, Tex., Sept. 28, 1882. 


ULCEROUS ‘‘At the age of two years one of 


ORES my children was terribly afflicted 
with ulcerous running sores on its 
face and neck. At the same time its eyes 
were swollen, much inflamed, and very sore. 
S F Physicians told us that a pow- 

ORE YES erful alterative medicine must 
be employed. They united in recommending 
AYER’S SARSAPARILLA. <A few doses pro- 
duced a perceptible improvement, which, by 
an adherence to your directions, was contin- 
ued to a complete and permanent cure. No 
evidence has since appeared of the existence 
of any scrofulous tendencies; and no treat- 
ment of any disorder was ever attended by 
more prompt or effectual results. 

Yours truly, B. F. JOHNSON.” 


_ PREPARED BY 


Dr.J. C.Ayer &Co., Lowell, Mass. 


Sold by all Druggists; $1, six bottles for $5. 


Congregational Directory. 


AMERICAN HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 
Bible House, Astor Place, N. Y. 
Secretaries—Walter M. Barrows, D. D., Rev. 
J.B. Claak. Treasurer—Alexander H. Clapp, 
D. D. Superintendent California and Nevada— 
J. H. Warren, D. D. General Missionary 
Southern California—Rev, J.T. Ford. Finan- 
cial Agent—Stephen 8S. Smith, office, 7 Mont- 
gomery avenue. | 


AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, 


56 Reade St., New York. 
Secretary—Rev. M. E. Strieby. Treasurer 
—H. W. Hubbard, Esq. Rev. W.°C. Pond, 
Agent, 940 Capp Street, S. F. 


CALIFORNIA CHINESE MISSION. 


(Auxiliary to the American Miss. Association. ) 

Rev. J. K McLean, D.D., President 
Rev. W. C. Pond, 940 Capp Street, San 
Francisco) Secretary; E. Palache, Treasurer. 


AMERICAN CONGREGATIONAL UNION. 


Secretary—Kev. L. H. Cobb, D.D., 59 
Bible-House, N. Y. Treasurer—H. O. Pin- 
neo, 59 Bible House, N. Y. Sec. for Cali- 
fornia, Rev. W. C. Pond, 940 Capp St., 
San Francisco. 


AMERICAN BOARD C. F. M. 
Missionary Rooms, Cong. House, Boston. 
Secretaries—Rev. N. G. Clark, D.D; Rev. 

E. K. Alden, D.D., Rev. J. O. Means, D.D. 
Treasurer—Langdon S. Ward. H. C. Hay- 
den, D.D., District Secretary, 39 Bible House, 
New York. E. P. Flint, Financial Agent, 
Safe Deposit Building, corner California 
and Montgomery, San Francisco, Cal. 


CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
AND PUBLISHING SOCIETY. 
Congregational House, Boston. 

Treasurer—E. Lawrence Barnard, Esq., 
Cong. House, Boston. Geo. P. Smith, Agent. 
Rev. Albert E. Dunning, General and 
Sunday School Secretary. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL ASSOCIATES. 

President—Stephen S. Smith, No. 7 Mont- 
‘gomery avenue. Secretary and Treasurer— 
James E. Ager, 508 Clay street, San Francisco 


NEW WEST EDUCATION COMMISSION. 
112 W. Washington St., Chicago. 
President—Rev. F. A. Noble, D.D.; Secre- 
tary—Rev. Charles R. Bliss; Treasurer— 
W.H. Hubbard, 387 LaSalle avenue, Chi- 
cago; District Secretary— Rev. A. E. Winship, 
Boston. 
BENEVOLENT ORGANIZATIONS. 
Young Men’s Christian Association, 232 Sut- 
ter street. H.J. McCoy, Secretary. 
Young Women’s Christian Association, 539 
Howard street. Miss H. R. Shaw, Superin- 
tendent. 


SIX CENTS for postage and re- 
|] ceive free a box of goods which will 
help you to make Good Wages right 


away. Try itat once. Address 
TRUE & CO., Augusta, Me. 


National Washing Powder. 


bet. 


Francise. ‘Om 
Sy Watches Cleaned, $1.00 


Glasses, 10 cts. 

All work guaranteed. 

W. A. HAMMOND, 
No. ¢ Sixth Street. 

Established in 8. F. for Fifteen Years 


ACENT for.Blanchard Liquid Foods. Miss 
E. M. Domett, 314 Ellis 8t., San Francsisco 
Orders promptly filled. Tnoy-ly 


‘Established Over Twenty Years. 
PACIFIC COAST | 


Machine 


Headquarters. 
4 KET STREET 
“Opposite Palace Hotel, | 

SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


General Agent fcr the 

Florence, 

W hite, 

New Home, 
Peerless, | 
Weed, (Improved) 
Victor, 
Home Shuttle, 
Wilson, 


Crown. 


All other leading kinds at lowest rates. Send 
for circular and Price Lists. 

Complete stock of NEEDLES for ALL Sewing 
Machines, SPOOL COTTON, SEWING SILK 
and Machine Attachments. | 

All kinds of Sewing Machines thoroughly rc- 
paired at low rates. 


SAMUEL HILL, 
General Agent. 


Rubber Hose. 


Cyarden ELose. 


OF ALL GRADES AND SIZES. 
The Very Cheapest and Very Best: | 
THE CELEBRATED 


Maltese Cross Hose. 


For GARDEN purposes and FIRE 
DEPARTMENTS. 


Manufactured and for sale by the 


Gutta Percha & Rubber Mfg. Co. 


JOHN W. TAYLOR, Manager, 


15 First St., near Market Street, San Francisco 
july13-tf 


S. FOSTER & CO., 


Special attention given to ecting and Pack- 
| ing Goods for E ‘ 


Satisfaction Guaranteed in Price and Quality 
mar29 


U. S. Pneumatic 


Letter-Cupying Press 


| Satisfies a want long felt for a copying press 


that will combine accuracy and celerity with 
convenie ce of design. 
_ The time and labor consumed by the screw 
‘press, added to its ungainly form and extreme 
weight, have long been recognized as prominent 
disadvantages to the copying process. These 
are remedied by the Pneumatic Press, through 
its portability, the ease with which it is oper- 
ated, its beauty of design and finish, and its 
great convenience. 
The cost of the Pneumatic Press is less than 
that for which a reliable screw press may be 
purchased, without including the cost of a 
stand, entirely unnecessary to this press. — 
The pressure and actual act of copying can 


third the time and with one-fifth the labor re- 
quired by the screw press. ; 

Prices ranging from $10.00. A serviceable 
Holiday Gift. G. G WICKSON & CO. 


539 MARKET STREET, San Francisco. 


& CO., Pub- 


"Munn & Co. have also 
ATENTS. 
© Years’ practice be- | 


fore the Patent Office, 
n 
n the. Sfaited tates and foreign 
countries. Caveats, Trade-Marks, Copy- 
rights, Assignments, and all other papers 
for securing to inventors their rights 
United States, Canada, ngland, Fran 
iGermany and other foreign countries, pre 
at short notice and on reasonable terms. 
Information as to obtaining —- cheerfully 
-books of informa- 


free 
& Co. are noticed in the Scientific Am 
The advantage of notice te by all 
rsons who wis ispose | 
Peiddress MUNN & Office SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN, 


{ Send 50 cts. and symptoms for Trial Treat- 
ment, to last 20 days, by mail post-paid. 
Which will convince the most incredulous that Dr. Brocking- 
ton positively and permanently cures at small expense, by a 
leasant treatment, the worst cases of Catarrh, though the 
nes of the nose have become affected, causing Loss of Smell, 
Offensive Breath, Sore Throat, Deafness, Hay Fever, Cough, 
Bronchitis and Incipient Consumption. No Snuffs, washes, 
douches, inhalers or atomizers used. Over 7000 cases cured. 
The best internal treatment ever discovered for this dangerous 
disease, Address Dr. C. N. BROCKINGTON, 
{Mention this paper.] 309 Fourtu Avenve, Louisvitue, Ky. 


|SMITH’S CASH STORE 


— HAS REMOVED:— 


To Commodious Quarters, No. 115 and 117 


price-list. 


be performed by the Pneumatic Press in one-. 


Clay street, where they will be glad to receive 
orders from old patrons, or new. Send for 


The California 


Mannfacturing Company 


Invite the Public to Visit Thei 


WAREROOMS, 


AND INSPECT THEIR 


4 


WHICH CONSTITUTE 


The Finest Display 


Art Furniture 


Ever Shown on this Coast 


and which Cannot be Excelled for Variety and 
eauty on this Continent. 


BRING YOUR FRIENDS ALONG 


The Rich can GCratify their Tastes! 
The Poor can Supply their Wants ! 


220 to 226 Bush Street | 
p-aug16-tf 


LADIES, 


PATRONIZE HOME INDUSTRY ! 


Belding Bros.& Co.'s 


—— SUPERIOR —— 


Spool, Skein, Knitting : 


and Embroidery 


01S The only silk manufactured on this 
coast. Strong, smooth and brilliant in color 


Carl 


on & Currier 


85 MARKET STREET. 


Fairbanks’ Scales, 


FAMILY USE. 
ALL SIZES. 


PAIRBANKS & HUTCHINSON 


401 MARKET ST., S. F. 


oS” Fer sale by all hardware dealers* 
J anl-tf 


C. HERRMA FRANK VEEN 


HERRMANN & CO. 


Importers and Manufacturers of 


836 Kearny St., - 
Between Bush and Pine, SAN FRANOISCO 


The Largest Stock on this Coast 
to Choose from. 


THE FINEST HATS AT THE LOWEsT — 


PRICES 


COMMERCIAL 


Insurance Company 
OF CALIFORNIA. 


439 CALIFORNIA STREET 
(Sa’e Depesit Building. 
San FrRaNcIsco. 


CAPITAL FULLY PAID,........$200,000 00 
TOTAL ASSETS, DECEMBER 318T, 1883, 
LOSSES PAID SINCE ORGANIZATION, 
CHAS. A. LATON, JOHN H. WISE, 
Sect’y. Pres’t. 


| 


NTISELL 


Factory: La- 

test improv- 

ed Steam 

Machinery— 

Dry house— 

Best Seasoned wood—Our lumber 
strongest by test—10,000 Pianos 
with all improvements: 1,000 Organs. 
Buy from Manufacturer andsave half. 
Before buying send for papers. Free 
popular system. Agemts wanted—Chi- 
cago to New Orleans. T. M. Antisell Piane 
Co., 24 and 26 Ellis Street, San Francisco. 


W. J. Grant I. Tag@art 


D GENERAL AUCTIONEERS. 


J.0. Eldridge, - - Auctioneer 
Office and esroom: 460 AND 462 EIGHTH 


OAKLAND. 

attention given to the sale of Real 
1 parts of the city, including resi- 
dence and business properties. Also, special 
attention given to the 
tate, farming lands, etc. : 


Office: Easton & ELDRIDGE, 
Montgomery street. 


Goods 


Estate Agents 


e of country real es- 
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MER al 
devoted to science, mechanics, engineering. is- Ha 
coveries, inventions and patents ever published. Every 
number illustrated with splendid qugravings. This 
publication, furnishes a most valuable encyclopedia of i 
; information which no person should be without. The 
: popularity of the SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN is such that 
its circulation nearly equals that of all other papers of 
? its class combined. Price, $3.20 a year. Discount to 
Clubs.: Sold by all newsdeaiers. MUNN 
lishers, No 36) Broadwa. 
| 
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| | 
This compound saves labor, time, Seap, Fuel ana 
Clothes; as rubbing is almost done away with. This | 
Gicanser to be spproc should be given two or three 
fair trials, and try the old The best of 
7 oowder in the on of public, a for 
sieaning Paint carpets blankets, harness, Far 
ners try it on orchards or bores, on sheep for scab, on Taggart & Dingee 
ite to tale Powder, i pay. pay. | 
a 
for e or om same, will receive Successors to Woodward & Taggart) 
rial free, full Erections for using. All reliable ( agg 
should Three one ib. packages, 
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